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LET US TALK OF THE PAST. 


Let us talk of the past, and forget 

For awhile all the gloom of the present. 
There is pleasure in store for us yet; 

While discoursing of days that were pleasant, 
Let no thought of the future intrude, 

And when Mem'ry her portal uncloses, 
Then our path for a time will be strew'd 

With the sweet leaves of long-wither'd roses. 


Let us talk of the past, and rejoice, 

While we seem to view far-distant faces, 
While we list to some long-silent voice, 

And look round on youth's favourite places. 
Ev'ry gleam of the present exclude, 

While the sense of its anguish reposes ; 
Then our path for a time will be sirew'd 

With the sweet leaves of long-withered roses 








ORIGINAL TALES OF THE WEST. 


THE ACCOMMODATING JUDGE. 


Tuere is a spirit in the sons of the far west, which we can trace 
through all ages and almost every clime, as having peculiarized 
those living midway between savage and civilized life ; and, though 
their fearless rencounters with death must rank it under the name 
of chivalry, there is oft a mixture which, in polite society, we would 
term feicnious, or mayhap something harsher 

The incongruous compound may better be explained by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, in which I shall consider myself in the place of 
a deceased friend from whom I heard it. 

While on the frontier of Texas, several years since, I stopped at 
a small town and put up at a tavern where the luxury of the table 
more than compensated for the smallness of the house. My supper 
was prepared and I seated myself to partake of it. I had hardly done 
so, when the door opened and a huge mass of a man entered. His 
head was bound by a check handkerchief of cotton, tied in a bow- 
knot in front, and from beneath its edge behind stuck a rough and 
bristly mass of jet-black hair. His body was protected from the 
weather by a tight-fitting buckskin hunting-shirt; while leggins 
and moccasins of the same material enveloped his legs and feet ; 
a belt of undressed deer-hide buckled about his waist supported 
two pistols of huge dimensions, and from it was suspended a leather 
scabbard containing a knife, the handle of which was a fearful to- 
ken of its length. He placed his mfle in a corner, and took off the 
belts which hung over his brawny shoulders, suspending his shot- 
pouch and powder-horn, which were curiously wrought and told of 
a Mexican artist. Having thus partly unburdened himself, he 
pulled a stool near the fire, for the night was damp and chilly, and, 
slapping his muscular hands on his thighs, seemed to peer with his 
keen eyes into the crackling fire, which roared up the wide 
chimney 

Naturally unobtrusive, I noticed him no farther, and was fully 
engaged in my meal, when the knife and fork fell from my hand as 
I heard his thunder voice fall upon my ear and, in spite of myself, 
a tremour stole through my body as I beard the awful tone with 
which he spoke the last word. 

* Landlord, gi’ me some liquor—I have money.” 

The landlord glanced at his guest and hesitated a moment, but 
the stranger raised his eyes; the effect was magical ; in an instant, 
the well-filled whiskey-bottle and tin tumbler were at his elbow 

* Landlord, hang that on the ritle; but stop, gi’ me the knife 
first,” and he handed the waist-belt, pistols, and scabbard to the 
host, whilst he thrust the knife into the bosom of his hunting-shrt 
As the inn-keeper was obeying the bidding of his strange vis- 
iter, the latter poured the tumbler full of whiskey and tossed it off 
at a swallow 

* Landlord,” he cried again, “I want something to eat—I've 
money for that too.” There was a deep tone in his voice that 
disturbed me mysteriously 

The additional plate was placed on the table, and the stranger 
seated himself opposite to me. He had a fine face—a careless in- 
dependence on it; but the courteous manner in which he asked, 


] hope I ain't one too many here, stranger,” excited my surprise 


I assured him that 1 was pleased rather than otherwise, as I dis- 
liked eating alone 


* Enough said,” answered he, “ there's my fist,’ and we shook 


hands over the table. His appetite was in proportion to his bulk, 
and we discoursed but little until after supper, when he commenced 
a conversation in which he evinced a sound mind, although his lan- 
guage was rough and full of provincialisms 

During our talk I ingratiated myself in his favour, and in return 
for my politeness, he recounted many deer, wolf, and bear hunts, 
with such power that I was delighted. The conversation, however, 
flagged, as | fell into a train of musing on the very important business 
which had brought me to that country. A gloom gradually settled 
on the face of the stranger, from which I tried in vain to rouse 
him. He answered me courteously, to be sure, but very short ; 
and every now and then had recourse to the bottle, till i was 
emptied 

** Landlord, fetch me more liquor,” he called authoritatively, and 
he drank more and more tll finally he fell from his stool, and, as 
I retired to bed in another corner of the room, | heard his snoring 
ring through the cabin 

Being much fatigued, having travelled forty miles on horse- 
back during the day, I slept till | felta hand grasp my arm—opening 
my eyes, | beheld the sun shining through the window and the 
stranger awaking me 

“Stranger,” said he, “excuse me, but I saw last night that you 
was a_whole-souled fellow, and 1 want you to go with me.” 

*“*Whereto to!” I asked 

* The magistrate,”’ he repli d. 

* What for 

“T've got something on my mind—must out—lI tried liquor last 
night ; but couldn't keep it down. I aint a drinking man no how, 
and feel like adog. Come along with me and be my friend.” 

There was a bold frankness in his manner that | could not with- 
stand. I accordingly arose and equipped myself, and we walked 
to the house of the magistrate, who sent word that he would be up 
in a couple of hours 

* But tell him,” said my companion to the servant, “I want to 
see him on a matter of life and death!” 

* Da’s no use o’ dat,” grinned the slave; ‘massa don’t care 
‘bout life and death ull he git he sleep out.” 

We left the house, but John Rox, as he called himself, did not 
allude to his pressing business more than to say, “* When we see 
the judge you'll know all.” 

We returned to breakfast, and I observed my companion refused 
the morning dram presented to him by the landlord, and eat spar 
ingly. Something was evidently preying on his mind, and I anx- 
iously awaited the hour to hear it developed 

The time came, and we were admitted to the presence of the 
dispenser of justice, who was a man of wealth, good spirits, and ro- 
tundity of person 

*“ Well,” said the judge, “* what's the matter 


“ Why vou see.”’ said Rox, “day before yesterday I staid at 


*C.’ all day, and hadn't a confounded cent, and as I wouldn't 


chisel, | went without eating. Yesterday morning | started off as 
hungry as a panther, and as I rode along, thinks I what am I to 
do’ I'm above cheating any man out of a dmner, but dinner I 


Just then a fellow comes riding along the road. I 


must have 


orrow, swearing to pay him at such a 


jlace in a week ; but the critter told me he paid his way out of his 
i I 


talked to him and tried to 


own pocket, and he'd too little to divide 

* How much have you got ’” says I 

* "Two fifty,” savs he. 

“ Now,” thinks I, “ that is too little to divide.” So, while he 
was looking another way, I shoots him through the head and gin 
him as decent burial as I could under an old log, and took the two 
dollars and a half. But it won't do, my conscience misgives me 
I'm sorry for it, and wish the feller had his money back if he could 
only be alive ; but between you and I, as it’s too late for that, I 
think I ought to be hung.” 

The judge called his black boy, ordered three pipes and tobacco, 
and we smoked in silence 

* Then you really think vou ought to be hung,” he asked with 
some compassion, as he whifled a cloud of smoke toward the 
ceiling 

“«T do, in fact,”’ answered John, emitting a similar volume of the 
same gas 

The judge smoked and considered again 

* Well, we'll trv to hang you,” be added 
There was gratitude in John’s eye, as he answered, 

hank you, that'll ease my conscience 
The judge knocked the ashes from his pipe and spoke, 


** Well, come here in half an hour. IJ'li try to get a jury 


Rox and myself laying our pipes on the table, were about leaving 
when the judge asked us to take a drink, which having done, we 
bade him good morning 

In half an hour we returned, when we found twelve men smoking 
and drinking with the magistrate, awaiting us. We were politely 
re quested to sit down 

* Now,” said Judge T , addressing himself to Rox, “ tell 
these gentlemen what you have already told me.” 


Whereupon, Rox made the same statement 


* Now, gentlemen,” continued the first speaker, “1 wish you to 





savy if this gentleman—Mr. Rox, your name is—ch !—well—there’s 
some fine old brandy, make yourself perfectly at home—whether, 
gentlemen, you find John Rex guilty of murder. In addition to 
what he has said, I have sent out and found the body just as he has 
described.”’ 

The jury smoked ; rose up, took a little brandy and water, and 
smoked again, ull at last one of them, who appeared to be the fore 
man, said, 

* The case is tolerably clear, and we rather think he's guilty.” 

* There's more tobacco on the table,’ said the judge to Rox, 
**the best you can find anywhere—you've heard what these gentle- 
men have said—well, I don't lke to tell you in my own house; 
but—” 

** Let that be no hindrance,” replied John, lighting his pipe 

* Well, then,’ sand the judge, * come here at twelve o'clock to- 
morrow, and I'll have you hung.” 

John looked disconcerted, and appeared mortified at the idea of 
asking a flavour 

* You have been so kind to me,” said he, “that I hardly dare 
ask you for anything more 

* Not at all,” said the judge, * out with it, you are welcome to 
it before you ask.” 

* Well, said Rox, “1 will—to-morrow is my ague day, and the 
shakes come on at eleven—if you would be so good as to hang me 
at ten.” 

** With the greatest pleasure,” answered the good-hearted judge, 
shaking John’s hand, ** ten let it be 

Accordingly, John returned to the inn—paid up his bill—and 


the next morning was hung as the clock struck ten 3.8. BG 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


LOVE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue Lady Eveleyn Seton, of Seton Manor, was young, beautiful, 
rich, and an orphan. ‘Too young to join in the gay revels of a 


ourt, she was still immured within her ancient halls under the 


‘ 
watchful eve of her aunt, the Lady Alice, and though retired from 





the socety of the age in which they lived, many were the eultors 
aspiring to the hand of the fair Eveleyn. One alone appeared 
shiyghtly favoured—he was the young Sir Hugh de Gasconville, the 
most finished courtier and accomplished knight under the banners 
of Richard Caur de Lion; but Ladv Eveleyn was fickle—she in- 
herited all the pride of the Setons, and took more delight im gazing 
at the grim array olf her warnour ancestors in the gallery of famuily 
portraits, than im listening to the courtly phrases and ls ivhing 
iones of Sir Hugh 

**T would I could win thy love, fair Lady Evelyn,” said the 
knight one day, as they paced the gallery together—(Lady Alice 
acting propriety in the distance ‘three years have | woved thee, 
yet st thou art unrelenting ;— did me serve thee, tnd me perform 


a task, anything to wm thee.” 

* Nay,” replied Eveleyn, * I impose no tasks I doubt thee not ; 
and vet twere well to try thee, methinks—look round thee, Sir 
Hugh ; look at my soldier ancestors, all of whom were vreat in 
and famed for deeds of prowess—think’st thou that the last 





artns 
of the Setons would wed with a—a—a strpling koight, whose 
sword has never left its scabbard—whose brow hus never faced a 
battle whose arm, perchance, might fail betore 

‘Stop, lady,” said Sir Hugh mndwnantiy, “1 hear—I under- 
stand thee—thou shalt sce that Hugh de Gascouville owns no 
craven heart—I thought not, with these high feelings of thine own, 
thou wouldst have kept me so long tamely captive in thy tram!" 

* Silence, Sur Hugh,” exclaimed Evelevn, in her turn roused, 
“thou art forgetting thyself; we would be alone 

She waved her hand—it was enough The kmght bowed low, 


and springing on his horse, dashed furiously past the windows and 
was Out of sight 
The flower of the French nobility were enjoying the gayest 


had ever witnessed, when an 


tournament that * la belle France 
unknown knight entere d the lists and challenged the victor of the 
day to single combat He was tall, shuhtly made, well armed and 
well mounted, and a murmur of astonishment went round as he 
bent his plumed head before the roval canopy but the murmur 
rose toa prolonge d shout of approtution when the lance of the 
stranger rang on the breast of his opponent aud hurled him to the 
ground 

After assisting the fallen knight to rise, the stranger advanced 
slowly and gracefully toward the platform from whence the prize 
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was presented, and receiving on the point of his lance the chaplet 


and scarf, with a low obeisance he turned, and was gone before the | 


vanquished had time to recover his seat or his senses. Who could 
the stranyer knight be, save Sir Hugh de Gasconville ! 

When the drawbridyge of Seton Manor was lowered for Sir Hugh, 
and the stately turret’s burst on his sight, a thrill of fearful expec- 
tation curled through his veins. The pink and silver scarf of France 
floated on his shoulder, and the chaplet of pale roses, now withered, 
hung on his arms as he remed in his charger at the gate, and dis- 


mounting, paced through the vestibale, which opened into the with- 


drawing rooms. He heard Lady Eveleyn’s voice, and the knight 
paused Three weeks had passed since he had left those rooms in 
anger, and, remembering his parting scene, he dreaded the recep- 
tion he might meet. Suddenly he entered, and on his bended knee, 
laid the trophies at Lady Eveleyn’s feet 

“ So, Sir Hugh!" exclaimed the beauty, with the faintest blush in 
the world, “ thou art returned The Lady 
Alice thought that thou hadst forgotten the road to Seton Manor.” 

* And thou, Eveleyn '”’ said the knight, * didst how think of me ! 

‘In truth, | seldom think, since thinking spoils the countenance ; 


whither hast thou been? 


but whither hast thou been, and what are these—the chaplet and 
the scari '" 

«* Ladye love, I have journeyed to France, and these are the tro- 
phic 8s won by my poor arm at its latest tournament.’ 

“And wherefore hast thou laid them at my feet, Sir Hugh?” 

“To win a boon,” whispered De Gasconville 

** What wouldst thou !"’ said the lady, colouring deeply ; “ what 
is the boon! 

** Eveleyn! hast thou so soon forgotten?” 
* Are the ladies of France fair, Sue Hugh 
“T saw them not, seeing only thee before mine eyes, lady 
« Thou hast learned courtesy,” smiled Eveleyn; * but, tell me— 


ery 


didst thou break a lance—or lose a charger—or—or—gain a wound 
in this same tournament!” 
* Nay, lady; but [ unhorsed a bold crusader.’ 
Lady Eveleyn curled her lip * Methinks, Sir Hugh, that were 
mere sport, since nota drop of thy brave blood was sp ha 
Sir Hugh started The lady continued: ** Methinks, likewise, 
that a faded chaplet and worn scarf were unsightly gifts for thy 
! ’ No, no, sir knight; 


ladye ove 
must be with one worthy of her hand ; 


when Eveleyn Seton weds, it 
when Seton Manor owns a 
master, it must be one who will not disgrace its ancient halls!” 

“ Eveleyn !” 
thee not in this strange mood 


exclaimed the knight, grasping his sword, * I know 


it is enough—when Iam gone, think 


} 


on thy words—no le 
I have loved thee, Eve 





er shal! Hugh De Gasconville disgrace thine 








ancient hails! eyn, but for thyself alone! 
I have wooed thee, but not for thy gold.”’ 


** Nay, Hugh 


** Tt matters not now, lady—thy words are traced 1n fire 


dear Hugh—thou art too serious—I but meant—"’ 


on my 


heart; not because thy loved lips pronounced them, but because 


/ 


heard thee seorn me the day may come when I may be 
till then, Eve 


“Nay stop—one word '"* 


others 
worthy of thee evn, farewell !’ 

cried Eveleyn; but she was too late; 
Sir Hugh d 


distant hills—ere another 





Casconville 





ere the tears could burst trom her eves 
and his wood charger were skirting the 
moment could fly, he was lost to her sight, and sinking on her seat, 
the Lady Eveleyn Seton excla 
* He is gone, and | have lost the truest heart that ever knight pro! 
fered to ladyve love 


xed, in the bitterness of repentance, 


The christian array, under Caeur de Lion, set out for the Holy 





Land; a: among thei glittering numbers, appeared Sir Hugh de 
Gasconvill It wer vain to repeat the tnals and hardships they 


endure d - It is enough, that, after vears of to l, the few who « scape d 
with they lives returned to their native land, and of them was 
reckoned Sir Hugh, but he was changed. ‘The tall, proud youth 
was covered with wounds, worn, subdued, ill and melancholy, yet 
his first thought was of Evelevn Seton He faltered mn asking after 
her whom he loved, but a wild sensation of mingled pleasure anc 
pain wore in his breast on tinding that she Was SUL alive, Weil, and 
Evek yn Seton 


His determination was taken—he would see her once more 


and jist as the summer's sun set behind the Yorkshire Hills, Sir 
Hugh de Gasconville rang the bell of Seton Manor 
He found Evelevn surro 


Thou art a soldier a 


nded by her attendants 
da crusader,”’ said she, bending, “ and 
thou art welcome to our castle ; but who art thou 

* Lady.” began Sir Hugh 
shrieked Eveleyn, “I know thee! Hugh! dear Hugh 
leome, welcome home !" 


to thee now 





I indeed, lady. but sadly, sorely changed—I cannet knee 
I may not offer thee the strength of this arm, 
helpless—lI cannot stand before thee without the stay of my go¢ 
lance, vet would I see thee once again May I speak with thee 
alone 

“ Eveleyn,”’ said the knight, as he lifted his plumed helmet of! 
“thou seest me! 

*“ | hear thee, Hagh—it is enough '" 

« Nay, raise thine eves—thou seest but the wreck of Hugh De 
Gascony lle and conscious that. thouch his! and has wren soaked 


h lances have been broken ane 


in the blood of the enemy. and tho 


sabres bent ov this body, | am still unworthy of thee I come taimt 


wounded and disabled, to bid thee a long, a last farewe 

* Then theu lovest me no lonver, Hugh!" cried Eveleyn 

* Better than life rephed the knight. * yet thinkest thou I am 
one to win woman's love 

“Vou! 
on which he 

‘hough thon art wounded, ‘twas in a noble cause Theu has 


h disabled. thor 


exclarmed Eveleyn, throwing her arm round the lanes 





leawed, **say no more. [| am still thine 


foueht long and bravely! Iho 


In future, this arm shall be thy stay; and. if thou w 


art not disho 
noured ! 
Hugh, mine own Hug 
* Won—won'! 
lost-—lost, as soon as won 


h, this hand shall be thy well-won prize 


murmured the now exhausted Sir Hugh, * and 


New. York 





JOSE MARIA, THE FAMOUS SPANISH BANDIT. 
Spain, Italy and Bohemia, have always been noted for banditti ; 
hemes of the free and the tree- 


t Rosa, Byron, and Mrs 


forests and mountams are alike the 





beoter ; all are picturesque enough. Salva 
Radlitle, 
bandit appear to our youthful imagination, with a grace that is 


have given all the charin of the arts; the corsair and th 


* Dearer and yet dearer for its mystery.” 
They ail, to our mind's eye, wear cloaks which fold round them, a 
hai “heavy with sable plumes ;” they are pale, and have an air of 
gentlemanlike melancholy. I camnet state that my only acquaint. ' 


|! ance in that line had any of these attributes. To be sure he had 
foresworn the wild wood and taken service with the king. Jose 
Maria, the fame of whose exploits will long linger in the ballads of 
a summer's evening, and the stories of the circle gathered round the 
hearth in the possada, was the guard under whose escort we were 
travelling ! 


Nearly three hundred miles of country were placed in 
his charge to ke ep tree from robbers, and such was the terrour of 
his name, that he pretty well succeeded in doing it He was a lit 

{the man, with the most feminine features; by the by, his hands 
aud feet were singularly smal! ; and unlike the rest of bis country- 

men, he was silent, and used no gesticulation when talking. His 

look was generally downcast, and peculiarly long eve-lashes almost 
hid his eyes ; but when he did raise them, they were something to 
see. The boldest might have 


juailed before the cold, cruel deter 
mination of that glance There was * the power to do, the will to 


dare.”’ It knew neither pity nor obstacles ; nothing came between 


t and its purpose Generally spe ak ng, he seemed to observe little 
of what was going on, but every now and then, he sent round a 
quick eat-like glance from his eve-lashes, which, as it were, swe pt 
round, and discerned everything at a look 

It was curious to note the entire submission of the five or six fel 
lows who formed the remainder of our escort. DBeld they were, and 
sp rited, but they fairly cowered before him At night, when the 
Or more wine 


hour was somewhat advanced, they sent in a petition 

We who were in an adjacent apartment, could hear that they had ar 
rived at that state of noisiness, when the coming events of quare l 
ling cast their shadows before. My companion turned to Jose Maria, 


and asked him if he did not think that they had already had wine 


enough. Jose Maria took the cigar from his mouth, which he had 
} 


been s lently smoku 4 sate They are to have no more wine, let them 


go to bed,” and beckoning back the messenger, ** held him with his 


clittermg eve,’ while he added in a low, careless tone, * tell them 


' J own that 


first time that I saw it 


Jose Maria says so Talk of the magick of a look 
I, myself, fairly started in my s ile, the 


Ihe man retreated, positively « 





juite pale, and, im five minutes every 
sound was hushed ; all obeved lus injunction literally, and went to 
bed Generally speaking, through our whole journey, we su 
and the Spanish inn kitch 


still what it was in Don Quixotte’s time, th 





with the travellers in the kitehen 


centre of bustle and 


It is usually a large, irregular room, the rafters of the un 


news y 

ceilinged roof blackened with smoke, as are the walls A lamp 
swings in the middle, the clay burners of a very graceful shape, just 
the old simple Greek Benches, stools, and one or two old arm- 


airs are scattered about, but all with an inclination to the huge 


chimney On the hearth burns an immense wood fire, over which 





is hung a vast iron pot, in which is stewing the general supper It 
istantly recalls to mind the iron pot from which the cook fished up 
a pullet wherewith to stav Sancho's appetite, at the wedding of 
Cumacho the rich his is ¢ nptied smoking hot on a dish, from 
which every one has his portion The business of the supper over, 
the amusements of the evening commence Nothing can more 
striking than the various groups "There sthe cura come to collect 


his daily pittance of news; old gray peasants, every head a picture 


some two orthree triars, with the ample folds of monkish garments 
the muteteer, evel wowaner tha his companions, by const t ex 

posure to the weather—the da ng contrabandist, with S sé et 

tags and brown jacket covered with rows of shining buttons 


these form a picturesque w ole, equally new and atiractive to the 








English observer A kind of concert soon begins, some one or the 
other tas a guitar, anc this ts ac ’ med by two woode Spoons 
plane on the kne | plaved e castinets, with a wonds y 
we ite ear tort e Somes mos 1 oun chorus, and ‘ 
damsel of the conscious of a t v-laced jacket, and a nea 
foot and ancl ets up d dances a bolero \W t a contrast 
( dole ‘ vil cople of the south, form to our business-seek 
! mid discontented natio But exertio ows out of want Ne 
need sot ch mo our Wis 1 ofl It ts in ys ‘ o 
veat fe lin »>ar Nhs reatest lux Ss are ) 
‘ ! ' i (, t i s i urd st = t Sit iu ‘ 
water, and life is ele to otler 
lose M ‘ do vb 1 peas and rage roused 
from his ct Il ta en di ted " e, ta 
mw, do size Thev er ’ et md tit t 
ec! iT) ] to ’ ‘ ss Spa irds l vt s 
their cloak ro ithe le i ‘ r knife they alwavs we 
the d. and « ‘ te othe But as they proce 
t { ‘ t t ‘ ‘ 0 ’ M tit occu a 
ston no « itis 5 i ‘ ( 1 ed ‘ = l 
ake s sure he sta tot ( o way l ‘ 
0 ‘ 0 na sou! . n . 
tv! t t vl 1 Vv, ( s vert ~ ( 
\ s t from s 1 v Vill t t Oo the 
s nis t lo t vay i For vears s ! at 
‘ ) © tive ( V \ ‘ ( ‘ 
‘ e of ve ‘ s | ve e state " 
‘ ’ co ‘ ] s s 
‘ o! Ss it ty « res ( 
‘ is s ’ sever | ed ds Ma iwas ol ‘ 
ex t ne but a sphere lor acuion \ 
\ ‘ nN ! \ isked 
a1 
l h 
{ he } thos s ‘ pe s ess eco 
\ * ‘ eo r He 
, \ te ‘ ; 
kind, fo obbers oly on a I t « 
! i lo vi st ca a ches t wo < 
) LO s ‘ it VV e they we ( 
% » SAV Nas a ‘ down-l \ 
slow vA t It is J Maria!” ex dl the 
} } t i s SiO was t order ot t ! Lb 
one ‘ e rest, ore ca the ite of the court-va 
to be closed, and e rest to be lett to im Five 1 € i¢ 
scarce elapse wore a lorsemn rode up to the doo ad ay) 
oudly, dem fed admissio Oper sand t we nNoOwnh Voice 
oft command, to lose Mar Accor y to s 0 custom ot 
fac all dangers s | inded, he alwavs rode first, leaving ‘ 
é sco nar s ‘ n ca \ vit eit K a 
the name, the landlord, pale and trembling, opened t s ‘ 
os \l iria rlioped in B { w robber, WhO had O red them to te 
closed, had stationed himself behind them with a luaded carbine. He 
tired, and lodged the contents in Jose Maria’s heart. He made one 
bound from his saddle, and fell from his horse a corpse. So termi 


nated the career of a man who wanted only a few fortunate inci- 
dents to have been considered a hero, 


ASPECT OF THE CITY. 


The part of New-York consumed last winter by fire, now presents 
an animated spectacle. ‘The bustle and activity of the labourers 
bringing in and adjusting to each other the materials of construc- 
tion, the rapid erection of spacious buildings m different stages of 
progress, on each side of the numerous and irregular streets which 
run through this quarter, remind the spectator of what he has read 
concerning cities built up suddenly in waste places ; Carthage on 
Tadmor in the wilderness, and St. Petersburgh 


on the morasses of the Baltick; or of the obscurer traditions of the 


the African shore ; 


Grecian adventurers, who led colonies into remote lands, and 
If he 
has not forgotten his classical reading, he may remember the lines 
of Virgil, which describe -Eneas beholding the labours of the 


erected stately towns on barbarous and uninhabited coasts 


builders of Carthage 








Miratur portas, s ntumque, et strata viarum, 
Instant ardentes Tyr | s ducere muros 

M jue arcem, et manibus subvolvere saxa ; 
Pars Optar cum tecto, et coficludere suico 
Hic portus alu effodiunt alta theatris 
Fundamenta ita Lintnane columns 


Rupibus excidunt, scents decora alta futuris 


Or as Dryden has turned the passage into rather slovenly English 


verse 

The prince with wonder sees the stately towers 
The gates a streets irs from every part, 
The se an usy concourse of the mart 

The tolling Ts s on each other call 

I y 4 s © exte e wall; 

Ss ( ithe citade the braw throng 

o v pus Wie y stones ' 

Some for the we scl se a spot of ground, 


Which tirst designed, with ditches they surround 


Here some design a mole, while others there 
Lay dee ‘ s for a theatre, 
I 1 arble irnies mighty columns hew, 


For ornaments of scenes, and future view 


In another part of the city a different spectacle may be seen 
, looks as Jericho or Troy 


vou might think that the bat- 


Chapel-street, demolished on each side 


have cone fter their sree 


my had levelled the buildings 


rami Of a Victorious ene 





FATE OF A ROBBER AND HIS WIFE. 


We translate the following from a late French paper —An indi- 
vid passing thro h the wood im the department of Lar gres, at 





1 COMMeEncement of the evening, was stopped by a man witha 


isto] in his hand, who demanded his purse or his lite; the traveller 
ks, affirming that he 


session The robber took the money, 


save him twelve tri no more in his pos- 
er fled trom 


with all possible speed, trembling with fear, but, notwithstand- 














well satished with esca ron such good terms He soon ar- 
rived at a farm, where he g uself secure; he uned the 
hos slitv of the nate ifter relating the unfortunate adventure, 
ind imprudently dded, that he had sueceeded in concealing a 
large sum Of money trom the rapacity of the robber ‘The mistress 
of the bouse, who was the one, otlered m an asylum, and told 
m he should sle« the oO this offer was accepted with 
gratitude, the traveller preferred to lodge badly than by running 
iv more risk by go " r He d scarcely entered the hay- 
olt when the master of the house arrived; the latter announced to 
s wife, that fortune had been this tune unfavourable to him; that 

e had only met with one s ‘ from whom he had obtained 


twelve franks 


The woman immediately knew that the person she had sheltered 








was the vie er sband had robbed, and she disclosed to 
nwhat had passed ¢ ng the absence of the robber, and they 
eea that the i 1 sho ( t tle V-loll When the stranger 
s t d ‘ o ‘ ent where the 
vas to stu prepared " itchet ready to despatch 
ix nately { the stranger, he overheard every word of this 
convers on and Kept himself o his uard forthe moment the 
rob should a oO n this pened a verv short time at- 
erward, when the stra pretendes ve table asicep On 
ers approach, the traveller struck no a violent blow on 
‘ d with a stick, wh I the etleet of preenmtating him into 
e To 1 be v, where the w Ww 1as e blow, severed the 
ead trom the body The stranger made his escape and, on his 
irrival at the next \ e, ¢ rt) ed «© womar She was alter 
ward arrested, and exe ‘ 0 ‘ rder ol her own husband 
The world ¢ the 
vestof Le i 
if Ss A ctress 
< ¢ cele ‘ up- 
ace ‘ s \ ‘ es e touch of 
‘ ‘ es i is one o ¢ Castic W lows 
~ vas t < er f ( lare, char 
‘ oO ) 1 \ Roy over al 
the Vice-Rovs « very « ‘ t very tro esome land ; 
1 YT] = ‘ ut \ ass esi sho rules 
Sinic Ss ] vG een extremely 
e, ts ‘ ence 
, \4 % e ¢ ment of the Ins 
‘ ) el on to | d, where 
= is mid va ‘ Lie so er ol tashiona 
society i> ! i s est es ere Ins} 
SS Vic i ‘ e ¢ urs W ‘ ey so ire 
ent ‘ ( ‘ owr She was an Irish 
‘ 5¢ . ely, dazz ece trick d ¢ Her 
son, Lord Gle erits her taste nd talents, and v well be 


proud of his descent, trom a woman who united genius with virtue 


A WOMAN'S SERMON. 


Dear friends, t e three things I very much wonder at :— 
The tirst is, t t« ren ste ‘ e so fools as to throw up stones 
a brickbats, and clubs into trees, to knock down the fruit 
if ev we ad tet it alone, it we ad fall ttseil The second is, that 
nen sh at s0 to sh al even so wicked as to vo to war anda 
kill one another: uf they would only let one another alene, they 
would die of mselves. And the third and last thing which I won- 


der at is, that young men should be so unwise gs to go alter the 


young women ; if they would only stay at home, the young women 


would come aiter them 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. THE TOMB OF COLUMBUS, SUNDAY EVENING READING. 
ce Let ne person visit Havana without seeking the tomb of Colum- | = 
SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIBBLINGS. bus. We have seen persons who have passed through Havana with- A PorT signing “ Ethelred,” has published an Eve Hymn in the 
sits . a - 7 Lynchburgh Virgimuien, with which ou rs W ra 
Gunes out even knowing such a tomb was there. The remains are in an : 6 — , , — . 
THE DUTCHMAN’S MARRIAGE urn, enclosed in a nich, and guarded with the deepest reverence ia 
e . . . ‘ . ! ;inunvyuwN 
Speaking of Columbus, we find some lines written under a picture 
Tue following is a description of Squire Gable, the Dutchman's, - I The can, half hid Gem martes! view 
k ° of that great navigator, by our American improvisatore, Mossie, who ‘ . Hatt iG ow ai view, 
romantick marriage ceremony Ser aa »w bathes himself in floods of gold; 
a ‘ is now holding forth at Salem, in this state. The Salem County nee ys : f , a 
You bromish now, you goot man dare —_ , ve ee SSSR, TRS SCS OF ETNS, 
Sak Ghacer since ie vee. Post gives us the scrap in question: Le voici Tee thousand rediaat worlds untill 
wie oo er for your vife, Thou didst in triumph ride, As thre the shades of mght are seen 
ERE, AED RET SSOPEROTS 5 After a world was found by thee, through Spain Thos ng orb ib 
Beans, buttermilk, and cheese ; While fo wed thee a treasure-beanng train oo brighter giows, With wo between, 
And in all tings to lend your aid Of the dusky warsioure of the Western icles Phe hope of heaven, that blissful ray 
Dat vill promote her ease Sav. « t ‘ . . es 
Yes, and you voman stantin dare Of beauty, or the praise and gifts kings Ss some Kit ed s 's 8 
Do | edge your vord, dish day, Alone toi all thy woes and wanderings Bevond those b esplendent spheres, 
Dat you vi take vor your husband No, mariner ' not thea And waits to lend her cn W s 
Dis man, ant him obey Wast thou rewards past a lo waft me fr i this v te s! 
Jat you will p nd poard wit him; ., - ais en , 
Dat) = will ped and pes ’ But, on the e is ‘ ww ken, oO ce aliens ates to Renal 4 ow 
Wash, tron, ment his « As ; Risi . r 
tising mayestick n the emerald sea 
Laugh when he smiles, weep when he sighs, I . w ' ef That wheel the re dst ’ 1 endless space, 
And share his choys and voes Which had befallen thee - weta Be at thy it. when fate 
Vell, den, 1 now, vidin dese valis That mou Was thine own, and overpaid Her 0 vy scroll, my resting ice ' 
Vid vy and not vid knef, F years of s owl er success delaved 
Bronounce vou bote to be von mind —_—— As now I kne« ture’s fane 
Von name, von man, von beet ; Whose burnish'd me at ls of ‘ 
I pooblish now, dese sacred bants, THE VOICE. OF SPRING. . ee ae oe 
ade , My spirit talks w 1 those t t re n 
Dese matrimonial ties, one > . . ’ ' 
Before mine vife, Got, Kate and Poll, The National Eagle thus literally transiates the ‘** unwritten Above the spa edarchott t 
And al) Gese gazing cyes musick of spring \ wra ve, | hear the theme 
de eecved oertubere cone. \\ a atti so ile ia 
wt unites together * How sonorous ts the voice of spri proceeding from everv livine tl And? , 
4 s of er > ‘ wa ‘ ‘ s ‘ 1 
oma . the a mda the eds ‘ h Just ‘ 1 e's an ' 
“phe aby i -sampel aed nel gr oppure ape pena ee a M Wh ae el Sey spr : 
And you britegroom dare, here you stop, ‘ er Hilow lhe i s aWay " s ey 2 . 
Aerie “ I thung—throng—pout” That ie aa ee . O st some angel of the skies 
Before you answer me dis ting, charm, breatl most exquisite melody w t scarce bie Would, while | e on heaven's high dome 
Dat ish— Vere tsh mine doliar? : ue wee e-weet— ’ ! . te-weet —_ A “ t l eka » my ‘ ves 
s i s wate ‘ i is ‘ ° 
a cruel boy. Then there's t , ' ate ; Reveal my future blissf one 
In ve “ eeches, a awhite sa 4 vi I Hea n as he stands M s ‘ as \ is beam 
SNEEZING. up so majestica at that reed—* Paddy got a—! . M se evond ¢ ry s ‘ 
got-droonk —oonk— unk down: he es to wet his w ‘ t \ 
We are glad to sce the following vindication of a most undervalued atters @ chatte ‘ d—Ca ' ‘ “sh oe ' ; 
watct sick mates k stingy und see Miss I 0 eof t s that grieve me here 
exercise. We only wish we knew the author. He is a genius Dhieen ne Gieehanent ; rap we. 5 idnaiecameieenn 
“not to be sneezed at.”’ pshaw ar —taie ee Gee M ’ ‘ I el v, Bre ( 
ho-w \ \ ‘ \\ 
“We hope we may not be branded presumptuous if, in the matter of ne and see, lw Iw s st ve " ® the \ 4 
sneezing, we prete ni to be ’ sseurs. Asa ‘ ur taste. we hate a,it ' ‘ . : : 
of your snive half-frightene ath sneezes—but for one of se, unson ‘ ‘ \\ ound of links 
full, clear, sonorous, det t r, reve x s e of e re A un ‘ . ‘ Vi ann kee y . 
ports that set the wine isses on the s urd a v.and wake pussy \ ! . t t ! . ‘ | 4 , 
we say for one of thos ! ike sn su t e infe sorse-laughs 1 it had net beer ‘ weat way 
to that which we uw for an and—our fa ¢ “ A sneeze t < _ ) ‘ 
in good taste, should crack like a rifle ‘ ‘ A rece “ . s ] ‘ ‘ en 
sneeze of this genius, is as f ws When vou fee tt tof PARODY ON I KNEW BY THE SMOKE, 
you boscts st jump up uf you 1 ‘ ‘ v 
wh h the sun s t 7 t We do not know anv o who would ov the fact. as we st N K 
tiveness en a ; et ; — a, cae — poetry, of el \ ody ettert Th s Moore s | ea e step 
starve ve 4 ‘ f i 4 t ‘ ‘ ° t 
blaze away' The eflect w ey 1 iect “ rlut l knew i ‘ re the 
the house v l way: t a sewlves W e€ « es In fe _ , i lled promises 
oe take . “a : Andis . “ li | of ( a e end of 
you will have the best assurance t t you have not sneczed in vain.” l 
® ‘ wave e fear 
a I Was x ‘ of 
PARODY ON “OLD Grimes.” ~ ve din 
_ . s ‘ ‘ ‘ © pro 
The Eastern Democrat awives, as One of the literarv remains of . . 
Miss Grindstone, the following clegy, probably intended to go to .~ re | | sin we know 
the very ancient “tune the old cow died of.” W hose st ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ame ‘ ‘ sere to revel 
ul ‘ ; 
Old Brindle’s d that od | w,!* never felt sed to ficht 
s ‘ \ ‘ k ‘ ‘ I ‘ I fea 
} the invest 
Mw whom she w “ A 7 y ‘ nod 
> ‘ ‘ ‘ os { od hase 
i ‘ hi S kicke any rows af J 
. ( , illu 
‘ iabove, |, fice $0 a fea, NIGUT MUSICK, ste 
Ae a B fears ‘ ‘ ‘ ers 
nN tu t s A write t ( on «iS. ¢ ( ‘ F i! es of 1 
She ne y 
Nor made s disee n Kk ‘ ‘ \ ‘ . 
As mks. He says his j k s | 7 ‘ -_ 
In wint A ' 
We cu “ . Swe ‘ ‘ ‘ ve is ‘ fore 
Ss! r i y \ SuallvV & \ ‘ Ss } 
On 8 ; A ‘ " ‘ 
\\ i 
And just at ‘ | K 
Ss camel M A ‘ oO = ith 
" ‘ , 
onaioni ’ ly 
h ] 
NEW STEAM-SHIP, ! 
Wh may be trans s ! ( 
Mr. Danie! Gi civile et B 1as heen exhibiting at | ‘ 
Washington « s ‘ of a . 
i y 
new and pect l s epresents a Ves ‘ . 
sel one i SEC mm. ¢ : ( 
Sists of dee ‘ ss ( er t ( { s 
l Rt AL sSPor 
work, { \ of « ind pres a . PORTS 
tion of ss . ‘ ‘ va ee , How T s e of ‘ 
This frame s ‘ plank a re ‘ erfectly tig I ‘ | ' 
caulking l . S « ‘ ors , N ‘ . ‘ 
the vesse co s 3 Us . di ‘ : t 
stcam-s l ss ex \ ( P P \ ] s I ‘ d 
are effectually s« ed agains inv acc ent tre stniku rocks the cerem y l 
snags, etc., lor ‘he water « fill that cell which has been per a ‘ He 
forated It is . shies {+ , , , . . pull 
orated cal ited i i vessel of s construction, one YANKEE WIT, } 
hundred feet long, w ld draw tf s of wat . ; 
. cep inches of water A “ notion seller” was off Yankee clocks, finely ond alls elf oyer 
inant and gaudily ¢« red, and with a look ss front, to s e « 
MULTIPLICATION WITH A VENGEANCE, not remarkable for pers $ Whi s beaut P SRSENCT " 
A Grand Gulf (Mississippi) ; iper, copies a Lowell, Massachu- he vender *‘ Bea . inder« 2 look at nt a mst frig sas you 
} hu o : anny " ‘ ‘ ' iy condemn 
setts, paragraph, which, after stating that a lady there had presented | '™* * Phen, miste repued s n, * guess youd better espect we exhibit 
her husband with five childre eleven months, asks, in the trium ouy one that ha nt got no kK riass 1 reverence ‘ e | un change his 
phant spirit of New-England, ** Who can beat that ?” “ And who.” skin, Or the leo} 
exclaims the Grand Gulf editor—* who, in the name of bedlam,” | A SMACKING STORY. = 
i WEE OF BIN 
would wish to beat it Indeed '" cries another Mississ pp A man at Fall River advertises a “‘ Smack for sale A Ded oat : 
m. . : t A he prophet isa \ of some te r raw te Vs t} 
editor. ‘* Why, there are two ladies in our state, who, together | ham editor replies, ** Decent folks can get smacks enough where ; : os Merah ren 
- > cart-ropes: a striking emblem of the power with which a reluctant 


with their mother, have had fifty-one children 
girls of Lowell beat that t” 


Can the pretty | they grow, so you had better save yours for your wife, if you have | , ! j | 
} \ ase ul victun is dragged alang by the 
any ; and if not, you'll find “em very useful in getting one 


his nature 


habits Which have been tastened to 
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ORIGINAL SCRAPS FROM FOREIGN ALBUMS, 


POETICK GEMS. 


We have reason to believe that the following has never before ap- | 


peared in print: 
BALLAD—BY THOMAS HOOD. 

The Sun looks down on all his flowers, 
The faded and the fair; 

The sun hath gilt the crested east, 
And shineth here and there ; 

He peeps into all casements, 
And chambers, every one ; 

What news of bonny Margaret, 
Thou bright and merry sun? 


Hast thou seen her at her lattice, 
Where she welcomes thee with smiles 
That make the world more lightsome 
Than all thy sunny miles? 
There's a linnet at her window, 
And fresh flowers by the pane; 
But ye'll know her by her merry look 
That welcomes thee again. 


Oh, Sun! thou hast a throne in heaven, 
And robes of kingly hue } 
But most I envy thy far sight 
To look the wide world through ; 
Thou peepest in all casements 
And chambers, every one 
What news of bonny Margaret's, 


Thou bright and merry sun? 


Alas! for bonny Margaret's, 
Since e’er it oped to sin 

There's tears hung forth on gossamers, 
And faded flowers within ; 

I sought her with a glance of gold 
To bid her forth and shine; 

But, alas! her eyes were pale and dim, 


And gave no light to mine! 


Her hair adown her shoulders white, 
Hung wild with strange neglect, 

And all her snowy linens fine 
Had lost her hand's respect ; 

And then she pluck’d her jewels off, 

And cast them on the floor; 

“ Lie there where all my tears do lie, 
For you have made them pour. 


Your light was of the devil's eyes, 
And falsely dazzled mine; 

And now the sun looks down from heaven— 
I cannot bear his shine! 

The moon so fair, and stars so bnght, 
Reprove my tarmsh’d fame ; 

Ah! nothing but the dark of death 
Can hide me from my shame !” 


There is a singular truth and directness in everything of this au- 
thor’s, seen more particularly in his ballad of Kugene Aram, and 
It could be wished that he—indeed that any, 
or all of the true poets of the day could atlord to write oftener in 
this better vein, which is now so neglected. Hood is a joke-maker, 
Moore a literary fag—two men who might build up, yearly and 
alone, a splendid temple of poetick immortality. 


other serious poetry 


Here is another little production of Hood's, which we culled from 
i| 


an album in England : 
What! have I found the common herd 
So warm at heart, and true, 
That I should weep at one’s deceit, 
And grieve my soul for you? 
No! leave me as your fellows did, 
Such partings are not new; 
My heart—God wot—has learn’d to bear 
A fickle friend's adieu! 


The world and I have shaken hands, 
And sunder'd long ago ; 
The cold may still caress the cold 
Like bonds of ice and snow; 
But I grasp'd them with the lore of youth, 
And proved them by its glow: 
Oh! a curse upon such frosty friends, 
I'd rather grasp a foe. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


THE LATE JAMES MADISON, 


Great occasions produce great men. The records of our own 


country bear testimony to this truth. In the early and in the later 


ages of her struggles, there were not wanting men to advise and to | 


act for a nation’s welfare. Among those who have acted a con- 
spicuous part in building up our political and civil institutions, for 
more than sixty years, was James Madison, who has lately sunk to 
rest, full of years and honours 

Mr. Madison was by birth a Virginian, and wholly educated in 
this country. He was intended for a statesman from his youth, and 
made himself master of constitutional law, when it was hardly 
known as a science either in England or in this country. He was 
born on the sixteenth of March, 1751, and, of course, was in all 


the ardour and freshness of youth on the breaking out of the revo- 





lution. In 1775, Mr. Madison was amember of the legislature of 
Virginia, and at that early age distinguished for his maturity of un- 
| derstanding and sage prudence. 
council of the state. During the whole eventful struggle, James 
Madison had the confidence of the state of Virginia; and, as a 
member of her legislature, was listened to with profound attention 
when he brought forward sundry resolutions for the formation of a 


general government for the United States, based upon the inefficiency 
of the old confederation. From these resolutions grew a conven- 
tion of delegates from the several states, who, in conclave, prepared 


a form of a constitution to be submitted to the several states for 


their discussion, approbation and adoption. Mr. Madison was a mem- 
ber of this convention as a delegate from Virginia, and took an ac- 
tive part in the deliberations of that enlightened body, of which 


Washington, his colleague, was president. On the adoption of this 
constitution—a wonderful era in the history of the liberties of man— 
Mr. Madison was elected a member of the first congress, and took 


an active part in setting the machinery in motion. At this period 


publick opinion was greatly agitated by the crude and false opinions 


scattered through the country, through the medium of the opposition 


presses ; this was grievous to the friends of the constitution, and 


three mighty minds, Jay, Hamilton and Madison, formed a holy al- 


liance to enlighten the people upon the great doctrines of the con- 


stitution, and breaking through the host of the Philistines, drew 


the pure waters of truth for the good of the people. The essays 


from the pens of these worthies, were collected in a volume, 


called the Feperatist, and which now stands a monument of the 
wisdom and patriotism of that age. In the debates of the first con- 


gress, Mr. Madison took a large share. It was an illustrious assem- 


blage of patriots, among whom there often arose a difference of 
opinion in regard to political policy, but all were lovers of their 
Here Mr. Madison 


acted with the Cabots and the Ames’ of the east, in perfect har- 


country, and labouring for her best interests 


mony. It was reserved for an after age to feel the withering effects 


of party feuds. These were hardly discovered as long as the father 


of his country filled the presidential chair. In the administration of 


his successor, a separation into parties took place, and Mr. Madison 
ranked himself on the side of Mr. Jefferson and his party. During 
the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison was secretary of state, 
and sustained that office with singular ability. He held a ready pen, 
had a clear, philosophical peres ption of the great prin ipl son which 
the government professed to act, and could readily produce a de 
fence of the course pursued. No secretary ever did, or ever will 
do more by force of argument than Mr. Madison, while supporting 
the measures of Mr. Jefferson 

In March, 1809, Mr. Madison became President of the United 


States 


It was a stormy period. France and England, in their 


fierce struggles for mastery, forgot the rights of neutral nations, 
and outraged our inde pe ndence Insult followed insult from both 


j} countnes for the three first years of his administration; but he 


was, from the very elements of his nature, inclined to peace, and had 


not urged preparations for war. In 1812 war was declared without 


| preparation, and the Executive of the United States had a difficult 

task to perform. A powerful part of the people were opposed to 
the war, some for one reason, and some for another, and it required 
no small degree of moral courage to steer the ship of state at such 
acrisis. Mr. Madison was not a military chieftain, and took no 
pleasure in the glories of a victory, no farther than they were bene- 
ficial to the interests of his country; but his moral courage was of 
tl 


tention of doing good 


e highest order, that which arises from a consciousness of an in- 


There can be no doubt but that so saga- 


cious a statesman as Mr. Madison, saw some of the blessings that 
were to flow to his country from the evils of war. He knew that 
nations, at times, hold incorrect opinions, and that the rade shocks 


of war are the only remedies for these errours. The war had its 


dark and bright spots on the tablets of fame, but its results were 
altogether fortunate. The necessity of a navy for national honour 


ind protection, anchored itself into the firm bosom of every 


patriot, with such a hold as to ride out every billow and whirlwind 


of faction By this war we were taught that no nation could ever 


clam to be independent whose resources were contined to agricul- 


ture and commerce alone. By this war we became a manufactur- 





ing pe ople to a re spectable extent ; but there was as much Opposi- 


tion to this as there was to the war. This goes to show, that it is 


beyond human reason to foresee what may be best; but all will 


agree that there should always be wisdom and honesty at the head 





t 


of our people to make the most judicious use of every event 


In 1817, when the reign of peace was established, M1. Madison 


retired to his farm to enjoy the serenity of rural life ; but here he 


} has not been idle. On the death of Mr. Jefferson he was made 


|} Chancellor of the University of Virginia, and, as well as his prede- 
cessor, took a deep interest in the prosperity of the institution 
When Virginia called a convention to alter her constitution, 


Mr. Madison, with Chief Justice Marshall, and Mr. Monroe, were 


tution, and were well acquainted with its excellencies and defects, 


and were good judges of the best forms of amendment. Seven 


or eight years ago a bookseller at Washington got up an edition of 
the debates in the several conventions called by the states in 1787 
and 1788, to deliberate on the adoption of the constitution of the Uni- 


ted States. Mr. Madison took a lively interest in this publication, 


and afforded the editor all the information that he possessed upon 
the subject 


Mr. Madison was unquestionably the leading member in the Vir- 


ginia convention called for the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States, although there were several distinguished «nen 
among them. This body was fortunate enough to have employed 


He was soon appointed one of the | 


} found among the sages who had witnessed the birth of that consti- | 





Tl » . 
la reporter of eminence for the occasion, which was not the case in 
;many other states; and what the Virginian reporter did not put 


down in his notes, Mr. Madison's minutes and recollections most 
readily supplied. 

In the convention he had to meet the blaze of Patrick Henry's 
eloquence, the subtle arguments of Mason, and the chilling doubts 
of Monroe ; but all were overcome by the clearness of his views, 
and the force of his reasonings. Mr. Madison was not an orator 
in the common acceptation of the word ; there were no deep tones 
in his voice; no flashes of a fierce and commanding eye ; no ele- 
gant gestures to attract the beholder; all was calm, dignified, and 
It was the still, small voice, in which the oracles of 
He never talked for the 
love of display, but simply to communicate his thoughts. He spoke 


convincing 


God were communicated to the prophet 


often in debate when earnest in his cause, but was always heard 
with profound attention; not a word of his speeches were lost. 
He was so perfectly master of his subject that he had nothing to 
correct in a retrospective view of it, and was so well understood 
that he had nothing to explain. His voice was deficient in volume, 


but it was so well modulated that its compass was more extensive 


than that of many speakers of stronger lungs. His conversation 


was truly a charm. He was familiar with most topicks, and he 


He lived in 
times when men grew up with strong prejudices and partialities ; 
but his most familar guests seldom heard a sentence tinged with 


them, either at his table or fireside 


loved both to communicate and receive information 


For nearly twenty years he 
has been daily preparing for the change of worlds, and at last sunk 
into the arms of death in as peaceful a sleep as a babe on the bosom 
of his mother. Nature and religion had cured him of all fears of 
the grave ; he had no dread of what “ dreams might come when 
he had shuttled off this mortal coil.” He had no enmities to settle, 


for he had quarrelled with no one; he had no slanders to forgive, 


for no one ever traduced him. His history contains, indeed, a mira- 
cle, for there has not been one of mortal, or of immortal birth, who 
has acted a conspicuous part on this earth, but James Madison, 


whose private reputation has not been assailed K 





ORIGINAL HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM BOSTON, 
THE ENVIRONS. 
To Professor John W. Francis, M. D 
My pear sir—I have been to take a look at the wonderful city of 
Lowell, which has grown up, within a few years, to be the first city 
in the interiour of this commonwealth. Like most other cities, to 
use our new but expressive word, its location was somewhat acci- 
dental 


of Boston to the river Merrimack, was near ite completion, some- 


The Middlesex canal, which unites the waters of the bay 


where about the year 1802, when the prosperous and enterprising 
inhabitants of the town of Newburyport began to discover, that when 
the Middlesex canal should be finished, they would, in a measure, 
be deprived of the lumber, so essential to their West India trade, 


hat that time was extensive, if they did not, by canals and 





by removing obstructions in the river, make it less difficult for rafts 
of lumber to descend. A short distance below the entrance of the 
waters of the Middlesex canal, to the Mervirfack, there was a diffi- 
cult and dangerous fall in the river—the shores and bottom of the 
river in this place were a bed of rocks, and the rafts often had to 
wait for weeks for such a rise of water as would enable them to 
pass on. If the waters were not high, the rafts were in danger of 
being dashed on the rocks; if too high, of being separated by the 
velocity of the current. ‘These falls, however, had been for ages 


passe d with greater or lesser dama 





e; but the falls were now to be 


avoided by a canal, or the timber-trade of Newburyport was at once 
The canal around these falls was agreed upon, an 
| 


of incorporation obtained, and the work was soon completed, at 


annihilated 
act 
considerable expense. The low rate of tolls on this canal did but 


little more than keep the works in repair. The holders of the stock, 
who had commenced the enterprise for publick good, did not repine. 
By extending a dam across the river, above the canal, almost any 
juantity of water might be brought into it. When our last difficulties 
with Great Britain commenced, and embargo and non-intercourse 
laws were passed by congress, some of the sagacious merchants of 
Boston, who foresaw that this country must soon become a manufac- 
turing one, cast their eyes upon the water-power in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, and found nothing that promised such facilities as 
were here to be obtained. In a quiet way, they bought out the 
shares of the canal, which, by charter, was to be kept in repair as long 
as the waters were diverted from their natural bed. Between the 
canal and bank of the river, the ground was favourable for the erect- 
ing of buildings for manufacturing purposes ; and cuts could easily 
be made to direct the water with exact admeasurement of quantity 
for the purposes required. Mills or buildings directly on the banks 
} 


of this river had often been swept away by sudden freshets, to the 


great injury of private property, and to publick inconvenience. This 
site was free from all these difficulties. The ground in the neigh- 


bourhood was fitted for city lots 
of Cl 


vated; the yeomanry, who owned the grounds near, and for some 


I remember this place, then part 


lmsford, in 1807; the soil was then but indifferently culti- 





distance from, this place, were more pleased with their success in 
the seasons of fishing, than with their agricultural labours. The 


| Merrimack divided the territory from Dracut, and the Concord from 


Tewksbury 
Twenty years before this canal was dug, not a being in the world 
had ever dreamed of its being the site of a city. The manfacturing 
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village began under the auspices of an intelligent young merchant 
of Boston, Kirk Boot, Esquire. Whoever were his associates, he 
was the leading mind of the enterprise, not so much for his plan, as 
for the coo!, sagacious, calculating manner in which he has gone on 
with his improvements. He has proceeded with the gravity of a 
sage, and the fearless caution of a general, without any of that 
little-mindedness which often overtakes those who, in some lucky 
The property is well divided 





moment, devise an important scheme. 
—not so much of it remaining in the hands of the original company 
as to give them an undue influence—:.or have they parted with so 
much of it as to lose a proper share of the direction of affairs. The 
companies which formed establishments here are numerous, and 
with large capitals—beginning, as it were, together—the diflerent 
companies have moved on harmoniously, with sufficient mvalry for 
the spirit of business, but without any of those clashings often so 
injurious to private enterprise The legislature has been liberal to 
Lowell, in allowing a good share of bank capital among them, which 
renders business transactions easy and acceptable. In 1824, the 
village was incorporated into a town, and took the name of Lowell, 
from Francis C. Lowell, whose name I have previously mentioned 
to you. It has grown so rapidly, that now, m 1836, it has obtained 
an act of incorporation to become a city, having re ached the con- 
stitutional number of inhabitants to entitle it to this privilege 

When the traveller looks on the city of Lowell, and considers 
that it has passe d from its nascent state toits present growth within 
sixteen or seventeen years, he pauses to reflect on this phenome- 
non in the moral ayd political world. Although its growth 1s ex- 
traordinary, that is but a small portion of the wonder. It is its 
moral compactness and political sanity that astonishes every one 
Men brought from every quarter of the giove are here trained to 
the judicious exercise of their political franchises ; bred to all forms 
of religion, they rear their churches and worship their God, with- 
out persecution or disagreement, if not in unison They agree 
most cheerfully to tax themselves for the common education of their 
children, and for all purposes of municipal advancement. ‘The se 
cret is this: Mr. Boot, and those men interested in the prosperity 
there, were men who thoroughly understood our re publican institu- 
tions, and suffered no portion of the growth of the place to be un- 
equal or unnatural His associates were the Jacksons, the Law 
rences and the Lymams—the present leaders of the race of active 
men, who, with the habits and principles of their fathers, have the 
intelligence and enterprise of the present age These councillors 
fashioned every new portion of the population to the habits and 
manners of the neighbouring towns as fast as they increased by 
congregating from distant places ; and, at no time, was there a rest- 
less population which they could not control In other manufac- 
turing countries, not one-fiftieth of the labourers have any interest in 
the soil; here a great portion of the industrious workmen have “a 
local halitatwn and a name,” and no violence can be done to others 
without reaching them. If, when man is madea slave you take 
half his worth away, you must certainly increase his worth as you 
strengthen his hold on socicty 

It was a good idea to ask for city privileges. The old patriarchal 
form, in which almost all of New-England has long been, and 1s at 
present, governed, becomes troublesome, when the population is 
such, that every voter, and all business-men, are not personally 
known to those called, by long usage, THE FATHERS OF THE TOWN, 
and, in law, “ select men.”” The town of Boston retained the old 
system until the population exceeded forty thousand, and then there 
was much opposition to the change; but time has shown, that the 
present system of city government Is easier and more eflicient 
The patriarchal form is not suffic iently armed with executive powers 
The city of Boston has been fortunate in her mayors ; the first one 
was a good lawyer, a practical man of sound sense, and never had 
any other rule for his conduct, but publick good and a sense of duty 
He cautiously laid out the ground-work for his successors in office 
The second followed, with an adventurous energy, which proved 
eminently successful. He has been followed by men of different 
views and habits, but all have suited themselves, wisely, to the 
genius of the people, and have sustain: d the dignity of their offices 
with great satisfaction to their constituents. Every former opposer 


to a city has become a convert to the expediency of such a govern- 





ment. Legislative wisdom is always important, but executive de- 
cision is more so. We may reason too much, but we can never 


act too efficiently, if we act rightly, and within the pale of the law 
The nature of the Lowell population requires a city government 
more than Boston did; for men often act from habit, and the select 
men often had the authority of persuasion, when they had no legal 
powers to act in the premises ; this was from the habit of respect 


The fre- 





felt for persons so chosen to direct and g the people 
quent call for town-meetings, which, in times of excitement, are 
troublesome, and sometimes lead to inconsistency of conduct, are, 
by city charters, almost wholly avoided. The evil I mention does 
not often attach to primary governments in quiet times. During 
the war of 1812, a town in Massachusetts, at that time the third in 
population and wealth in the commonwealth, was suddenly called 
together, though legally, and passed a set of resolutions, most vitu- 
perative and bitter, by a few persons only. The town, as a body, 
incensed at this conduct, called another meeting the next day, 
passed resolutions condemning those of the preceding day by more 
than fifty times the number of the former meeting. The first were 
printed by all the presses of opposite politicks to the majority of 
the inhabitants of the town, and have come down to us in the 
Olive Branch, and other works of that period, while no mention is 
made of those passed in contravention. 


could not be done 


In a city government, this 


The ancient town of Salem, most religiously wedded to some of | 


| the early pilgrim impressions, has become a city, and made choice 

| of a mayor upon general, not upon party, principles 

| him throagh all his days of youth and manhood, and a more high- 
minded or more honourable man never was engaged in publick life 
While others talk of the degeneracy of the times, I think it proof 
of a redeeming spirit, that such men are called to sustain such re- 


I have known 


sponsible offices. I am confident, that the change will arouse the 
spirit and patriotism of that intelligent and ancient people. They 
suffered much, not from fire or pestilence, or intestine commotions, 
but from an evil greater to the town than all these, and that is, from 
that pride which induced those who had grown rch by the India 
trade in it, to transfer themselves and their capital to the me- 
tropolis. A new tone of feeling in an old place is worth mines 
of wealth; and the old Salemites do not want for pride or patrivt- 
ism when they are awake. I prophesy, that many blessings will 
flow from this change of municipal government among them \ 
railroad is about to be made from Boston to Salem ; and from thence 
onward, in time, to a far more easterly point in New-England 


Canals were the first great means of uniting d 


stant territories for 
the benefits of interiour commerce, and the effects were astonish 
ing; turnpikes were then made auxiliary, and last came the rail 
road, with the mighty magician, the creature of man, a locomotive 
engine, travelling on the wings of the wind, dragging a load that 
would sink a navy The great secret ol human existence is being 
discovered-—the greatest amount of mand brought to the uses of man 


to produce the highest devvee of general utility 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


THE AIR VOVAGE. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF FRANK FIDGET 


* By heaven ' methinks it were an easy leay 
To pluck bright honour f the e-taced n 
an nto the son © sea 
And pluck uy whed honour by the ks Shah 


Ir was soon after I left the Luenburgh Academy that I renewed 





my acquaintance with my boyish companion, Harry Ethendyge, and, 


like a pair of thou 


rhtless youngsters as we were, we soon encour 


One day, we went, by ap 


M. Duval, a 


tered a variety of hatr-breadth escapes 





pomtment, to the Centre Garden, whenc« 


propose d ascending in a magnihcent balloon 


“ IT know Duval perfectly well,” said my friend. * He has never 


made an ascension before, and I don’t believe he has nerve enough 


to go up this afternoon He is a man of considerable property. 
and purchase d the aerostat from a compatriot I wonder at his 
temerity in giving notice of lus design, for lam quite sure that 


when it comes to the sticking-pomt his courage will 

* The wind is high, and northwest,” said | 

* Yes, and I proposed to Duval to give up the expedition,” re 
ple d my friend 

There were several thousand y« ople in the garden, ¢ centre ol 
which was occupied by the casks containing the material for the 
composition of the gas, while the aerostat, msing trom the area, 
apy ared to be more than half inflated The preparations for the 
ascension went on very smoothly, although the wind was rather 
boisterous, and the amateur acronaut excessively agitated 

Etheridge introduced me to Duval. The hand which the latter 
extended in courtesy, trembled with violent agitation 

* Mon dieu! Monsieur Fidget,” said he, * dis wind is high, 
sar—very high—and in de vorst direction posible 


** Easy, my dear fellows, easy. She fills well, 


Then he said 
to the assistants 


Monsieur Etheridge Beaugard !” to his servant, “ my barometre 


’ 
see dat it is secured; and de compass, and de Fahrenheit. Mon 


dieu! 


so high a wind!” 

* All ready!" cried the assistants. The vast silken machine 
now rose slowly to the end of the cords, while the decorated von- 
dola, with its American flags, swung beneath, in readimess for its 
owner But when the preparations were completed, M. Duval’s 
face exhibited creat uneasiness ** My dear sir,” said he to me, 
* T have been ver sick all de morn ng, and Ido not tink I had 
better go ” 


said T 


said Etheridge, 


* Oh! go by all means,” 


*“ If you don't ascend,” the populace will cer- 


tainly tear you to pieces.” 





* Yes, ves,” observed a gentleman near us, “ it would be mad- 
ness to disappoint so many. The consequences would be ruinous.” 

* Mon dieu! vat I shall do De vind, sare, too dam hiel Ik 
blow me out to sea, begar, and den I vill die, and nobody sall save 
me. Miserable dat I am '” 

”" Look a here, squire ” said a man, dre assed in short, bhi panta 
loons, striped waistcoat, gray coat, with metal buttons, barcelona 


neckcloth, with bell toppe d white hat, whose lank yellow hair fell over 
a quizzical countenance, now lit up with animation ; * look-a-here, I 


Just luk reound 


—what an everlastin’ raft of fellers and gals—what an almighty 


advise you most particularly not to disappoint us 
shame to send ‘em away. I've brung cousin Nabby and aunt Dor 
kis, and I'ze be blowed if you shan't go up. My dear fellur, just 
think how these folks will laugh if you back out—they'll say you've 
been marked up for more than you weigh.” 

“I'm not to be frightened into throwing away my life,” said 
Duval 

“* What's the use of playing possum, as they say down south, 
Tarnashun! Cousin 
Nabby wouldn't no more speak to sich a feller than nothin’ at all 


What are you good for! Where were you raised! Guess you 


when you've sot yourself up for a hairynot! 





don't know much, do you! Darn if you aint hike them ‘ere pesky 


Connecticut clocks, that go back’ards, and don't keep no time nor 
nothin’ else.” 


The Yankee moved off, but I could hear his oratorical voice in the 


] ‘** Mounsheer Froggy's all back out, jest like a crab 


distance 


Make s vou crawl all over to see sich a fellur No more spunk than 


a grasshopper 
The people were now very impatient, a niet broke out among the 


men, and a party, headed by the Yankee, seized upon Duval 


* You take his head, and I'll hold on to his heels,” said the Yankee. 


* We'll lav him in that ‘ere gundalow, and send the tarnal crittur 


off, will he, nill he But Duval had fainted Etheridge sprang 





upon a cask waved the American ensign, and commanded 
silence by the action 
My friends,” said he, “ let me beg that vou will set Mr. Duval 


at liberty. He has relinquished his plan of ascending, but you shall 
not be disappointed , I will take his prishee 7 I se words were 
respond d to by deafening cheers Etherndge took his place in the 
car, amid the acclamations of the spectators They were about 
to loosen the cords when | sprang forward t side of Etheridge 

Not w tme,”’ cned 1. * Sink or swim, my fnend, | will 
be yo compan 

Duval was now at liberty, and « unposed ley aced us properly : 
he cord t eld ws to the earth was severed, and the vast machme 
ascended majestically and perpendict arly What a glorious feel- 

w We look pon the multitude of faces that grew gradually 

distinct * Our flags!” cned Etherdge We unfurled the vk 
t s ensigns of our country, and, bending over the sides of our 

wile bark, waved them repeatedly We were cheered by ¢ ie 
sellers 0 1 carth, with Whom we ho more ‘ d companionship 
| on t ered, the trumpets sounded, and we could dis- 
inctiv see es waving then smadkerehiets 
l ‘ “ ‘ ‘ ard rw suck lV said Etheridge 
\ ‘ ‘ ’ dow too, said | 
il of sand-bags !"’ cned my frend. “ They 
cant hear us tl we cry stand trom under so here goes '"’ 

Th ‘ j ‘ pward with wy speed A 
beautiful prospect was presented to us for a short time Parts of 
several states apy ea Atel Ulpere comed to ~~ no limit to the 
view But the 3 duty of t acrostat was terrftick, and we could 
scarcely ‘ 

My sive land mn said Etheridge 

We're m a rocane,’ sand I, for the wind had again risen, 
and how i lear! va ma . 

You'r ot lar! iT t,”’ rephed my companion But che 
danger les not there; the is is CXpa du and the valve will 

Tt y¢ ‘ 

|’ ‘ iw cried I, as Et endge seized the cord 

‘Good heave ' nt doesn’t ope suid my fnend. “ And, look at 

the ‘ ‘ ita fear elevate See von cloud—we are 
i Mal) " ‘ tthe rate of filly miles an hour 

Ihe earth! earth’ the green and pleasant earth—it was 

vnne \ mon ‘ ¢ we trod it m he 1 and security, and 

ww we we “ lil through anether element in all the agony ol 
mortal danget | t we are not deserted 

* Thank God thank God! the valwe opens the gas cscapes— 
we descend, tho i slowly—look at the mercury in the barometer 
Allin 

We passed through clouds in our descent 

Hark Harry, do you hear that noise beneath us '” 

* Good heavens!” cried Etheridge, in a fearful tone. “* What can 
it be 

*Itas the roar of many waters We are over the ocean.’ 


* Driving out to sea as fast as wind can carry us! replied my 


friend 

Night fell upon the face of the great dee p, a ul we approache d 
its surface with fearful rapidity We endeavour to lighten our car 
But why do so If we mse we are only carned farther from the 
land; we only prolong our s lerings And vet these tumbling 

llows, occ " y gleaming tn the lightning, speak too terribly of 
death. Oh! why were we so rash Another gleam! I could 
1ave sworn | saw the white sail of a vessel Vain delusion! It was 
but the sheeted foam of ocean A tlaw strikes the balloon; it is 
ruptured, at 1 we are plunged in the roarng waves I made an 
endeavour to free mysell trom the cords of the netting—succeeded 
—saw that Etherndge was swimming well and bravely, and then 
ost ] consciousness 


uch my eves beheld was the cabin of a vessel 


A iigure sat by my side, and another was moving on the floor 
The hwht annoyed me, and my limbs were racked with sharp pains 
* Thank God, he’s alive, and hkely to do weil,” said a voice 


I opened my eyes again and beheld hthendye 


‘* We're saved, my tren said he 


«* We have lost all but honour,” answered | 
* Yes,” sard the person who had not yet spoken, “* that balloon 
of Duval'’s has gone to the d—Il with a fowmg sail The last I 


saw of it, it was going out to sea, * fall chisel, full split * as ( ap- 





tain Ephraim would say 


The speaker was a particular frend of ours, Cornelius Vander- 
Spi ge l, of Stoney Hook, Leng Island 


** My dear boy,” said a *] didn't know you before How's Mrs. 


Vander-Spiege 
* Very well, thank you,” said Cornelius. “ But you hold o» a 
shake—I'll give you a glass of brandy 
He brdught it me, I drank, and it revived me 


* De you think you can rise!" asked Cornelius 
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in a sailor suit. my own clothes being not yet dry. As soon as [| 
was equipped, I attacked our preserver once more 

“« Corny, tell me how many professions you have’ At Prince- 
ton I knew you as a farmer and lieutenant of dragoons. Now I 
find you a skipper.” 

“ But the craft's not mine,” replied Cornelius ; “ it belongs to 
Captain Ephraim, a Yankee cousin by the elbows to me He ar- 
rived here with a freight of fruit and lumber, (pumpkins and 
broom handles.) and having disposed of his cargo, lent me two 
hands, and the charming Nabby—the sloop’s name—to go to Perth 
Amboy for a load of wood. Had I not been driven out of my 
course by the wind, you would have gone to Davy Jones's locker.” 

“* Much obliged to vou. Where are we now! 

“« Why, close in on Long Island shore, where we shall land pre- 
sently. You'll soon breakfast at Stony Hook, my bovs.” 

After going on deck, to which we all adjourned, the sea-breeze 
revived me rapidly. The cook, Sambo Shortshins, a privileged 
negro, came dancing round us 

“ So, gentlemen, you come up to take de air, eh? Tink you 
had ‘nuff o° dat last nite—air and water, too. What an amphibious 
idea !"’ 

“You coloured gentlemen are so facetious,” said I 


Why you 


I know I am a nigger—a real, full-blooded, 


“ Coloured gentlemen! Dere’s whar von're wrong 
no call me nigger? 
Long Island nigger. Lock at my shins—eber see a better likeness 
ob a cucumber? See my heel, sar—jutting out away behind! 
Den, where you see a gemman grin as] can!” Here he grinned 
from ear to ear. “ Look out for your buttons, sar; I can grin ‘em 
off like Davy Crockett. Wat you tink of me now’? Aint I a 
rale nigger! 

*“ | was borned in a cane-brake, 
Cradied in a troff, 
Swam de Mi Ssippi, 
Where | kitched de hooping-cough.” 


Here he jamped Jim Crow 


« There's no mistake about you,” said Cornelius, ** only you're 


too saucy.” 

“ Saucy! am I?” said Sambo; “dat's de best pint about me 
I don't know as it is, though I tink my dancing beats it hollow 
Jest sing out, * Gravesend for ebber'’ and I'll dance to kill old 
folks. Why don't I hab shoes or 


week, sar; dance all off in ten minutes 


, 


1 my feet Can't keep a pair a 
But cole wedder comin 
on now ; must hab a pair of cowhide boots, dat’s fuet Pose young 
geminen, you ¢ lub tovedde r, so's he Ip a nigver ‘cause I saved 
your life last nite.” 

“ The d—I you did!” exclaimed Cornelius; “I thought that, 
under Providence, | was the means of saving them.” 

*“ You tought so. Shaw! you nebper tink mght '” 

“ Take care,” said Cornelius, sternly, ** or you ll tempt me to 
try the thickness of your seall.” 

Can't break it,” Massa Vander-Spiegel. Tell you what, if you 


want to hurt a nigger, just hit him a crack on he shin—shin-bone 


tender, sa 
* But,” asked Etheridge, * how did you save our lives? 


* How exclaimed Sambo; * why, | had hold ob de hellum 


put her hard down. ‘Pose I was a mind to put her hard up, you'd 


awent to Davy Jones—ch, sar’" 
We gave him a trifle to get rid of him, and he darted away to 
the forecastle to ease off his glee in yomping Jim Crow We found 
} ’ 


that we were the subject of an extempe 


We soon made Stony Hook, and landed. Cornelius led the way 


s 


to the house His pretty little wife appeared to welcome us, and 


seemed very much ce ited ; but. 7 





making Cornelius jealous, she gave me a hearty kiss 


* My dear boy, I'm so rejoiced to see vou 
« Pair and even,”’ said Etheridac *“ Corny. you must excuse 
my freedom, but I can't let Frank have all the women to himself.” 


Se saving. he bestowed a smack upon Katrina 


* Come, now,” said our friend, the \ kee, who unexpected! 
appeared, and who proved to be Captam | iim Clapp. “ vo 
make Cornelius as mad as a march hare And, if vou want kiss 
ing young folks, here's Aunt Dorkiss at vour service, and, for t 
matter of that, Cousin Nabby, tew—'cause, as like’s not, I sha'n’t 


hev her arter all.” 
* Gracious, now, Cousin Ephraim, how you make a body blush.’ 


biack stockings, and 


said Nabby, a gawky girl, with a red gown, 


yellow shoes 


“Look at her,” said Captain Clapp; “ait she clear grit 
Stands right up, as strut as « loon’s leg Look at her cheeks! 
She's been a rubbin’ “em with beet-juice. Look at them ‘ere valler 


shoes—they're a leetle about the yallerest shoes I ever did see 
Nabbv blushed at his euloyiums, observing which, the captain led 
‘Come, now, you needn't be so pro d of what I sav, ‘cause as 
like as not, I sha’n't have you arter all; and, if I raise your vally 
in the matr monial market, you may make a trade with some one 
else, when I've quit courtin’ on ye.’ 

Aunt Dorcas interposed: * Aint you ashamed of yourself, Ephy? 
If IT was Nabby, | wouldn't have another word to say to you, no 
more I wouldn't.” 

«“ No more you wouldn’t—want te know, and du tell,” rejoined 
the captain, with a malicious grin * Well, my fruit and lumber 
are worth a leetle sutthin’, I guess, and | can pick and choose 
I've heard say there was more gals than fellurs in New-England, 
and I believe it.” 

The breakfast, to which we were invited a few minutes after, was 
a glorious one ; the tables being furnished in that abundance which 
distinguishes country life in New-York. The broiled fish, smoked 


“Oh! certainly,” replied I. I accordingly rose, and was attired 


beef, buckwheat cakes, toast, hot bread, sweet potatoes, cheese, 
cream, tea and coffee, were of quantity and quality to give us a high 
idea of the hospitality of Stony Hook. In the course of the con- 
versation, our aerial excursion was alluded to 

** Weren't you a little frightened '” said Katrina to me. 
” answered I. 

* Well, I should have felt a little stri-ped, if I had been in your 
place,” said Aunt Dorcas 


** Not on starting, 


**T didn’t know nothin’ about you,” said the captain “Sol 
said to myself, * I hope them ‘ere little fools will hev the bladder of 
their balloon bursted, jest to give ‘em a ducking in the Sound.’” 

**As much obliged to you, as if you hadn't wished it,’ observed 
Etheridge, smiling. 

“ T hope,” said Cornelius, ‘ that it will be a warning to you, as 
long as you live, never to go into water till you know how to swim.’ 

‘*Do pray make that resolution,” said Aunt Dorcas 

“Talking about resolution,” said Clapp to Katrina, ‘ you don’t 


want to buy a lot of nutmegs, do you?” 





Not on your recommendation,” answered Katrina 
“T've got a prime lot,” said the captain 
‘* Ves, they're very nice ones,” said Aunt Dorcas; ‘ not made 
out of nasty pine-knots, as some are, but out of real hickory, and 
I can recommend them to you.” 

Cornelius shrugged his shoulders. We soon after took leave 
of our host and the friendly New-Englanders, and it was a long 
time before the fearful incidents of our air-voyage faded from our 


memories 





ORIGINAL DRAMATICK RECORDS, 


DOWTON AND THE TAILORS. 


Ir is a singular coincidence that Mr. Dowton, that sterling old 
actor, should have arrived in America just at the time of the mob- 
bing by the journeymen tailors; and of the performance in the 
Park Theatre of the Quadrupeds of Quedlinburg, where Reeve 
cuts a houre 

* Why so!” I hear the reader ask 

This is the reason 

This very play of the Qu drupe ds, then entitled, *“* The Tailors, 
ora Tragedy for Warm Weather,’ was revived by Mr. Dowton, 
and announced to be performe d for his benefit at the Theatre Royal, 
Hlavmarket, on the fifteenth of August, 1804, thirty one vears ago 
An abolition play in the South would not, at this moment, produce 
a greater sensation than the announcement of the play we spe ak of 
dud at that tume in I ondon ‘I hreatening letters were sent to Mr 
Winsten, a proprictor of the theatre, asse rting that seventeen 


t t 


thousand tailors would assemble to resent the supposed d srespect 


to the fraternity, and ten thousand more would be held tn readiness 
One of these letters was signed peatn. ‘These men had even the 
rashness to write from one of their houses of call, and caused their 
letter to be formally signed by the clerk, as an act of the society 


Several others were sent to Mr. Dowton: some of them anony 


mous, and some with s gnatures A man named Rilev brought s 
letter himself, and uttered many threats, with imsolent lat lace 


One of the epistles in question 1s so much of a curiosity that we 





i 
rive a copy of it 
dw ¢ 14, 1805 
SIR I I nan Intem we ha received as A ‘ 
In G ‘ tha I | \ e Nex 
' “ - Rk t Va s 
Bee ‘ it ‘ Q n Pos ‘ 
N wl I bx 
it \ ‘ r k 
} ‘ Fa R Ss so Low 
Class, | \ ‘ M iP cha M ID 

‘ l e Law, s nid att t Al SoA 
i) I and 1 Ca TT I Mys s 
‘ ‘ A the pu N I 
vl ‘ (othe A ‘ Au t 

\ \ i i 1 ; 

' fortht ce nex i A I ‘ 
“ RK ‘ t M ! I ! 
\ 1) A New I I ti 
WW ive so Wisely a s I . 
We Ss 4 
u ' ‘ ‘ \ 

Mr Dowton, however vas ) ited, eve \ se or 
tentous war s The play was t wit iW i ‘ $ 
Ihe nlors we equa dete ed They k ‘ | i’ 
vious to ope x the doors, they assembled to mut of s 

dred As soon as ouse Oo d. they dispers emselve 

t ‘ t t ! yor ! ‘ ‘ ve ‘ t 

sters below M Dowts was 6 ad pe.te Suc vas 

t vise that t a si ‘ t ird t e Oo¢ . 
Messrs. Palmer and | ston, v ed to ask v Was 

easur were ssed off M Dowto é < ‘ ss ‘ 
i ‘ ‘ ut the ‘I ors sho mW \ nad ev t \ 
ver ye 0 ed in its stead \ ew ‘ s we ‘ 
every part of t suse to ¢ san | t. so s i 
tion was ven both within doors and w ut \ vas in Vv 
Mr. Dewton appeared once more A thimble and a pair of she s 
were thrown at him He ndignantiv one ed a reward of twe 
pounds for the apprehension of the otlender Constables were 
called mn, and, under the authority of a n iistrate, several of th 
rioters were secured Their spirits were daunted by t rrival o 
a detachment of the horse-guards, and tifty of them were conveyed 
away in coaches he passages to the the e were nopeded, tll 





the constables and guards received their orders 
The alterpiece was Katherine and Petruchio Dur g its per 
formance the audience frequently called for the Tailors, and were 
assured that it should be given, provided the scene between the 
* Fosset for Fawcett: both Quick and Fawcett were great comick actors, 
cotemporaries of Dowton. 


Tailor and Petruchio did not create fresh disturbance. At length 
the piece in contention was attempted, but when the curtain drew 
up the confusion again became extreme: loud vociferations, whis- 
tles, and yells, were heard, and the strongest opposition became 
manifest. The constables were, however, so judiciously stationed, 
that about twenty other persons were taken into custody, and peace 
in a measure was restored. Happily, there were no accidents. 
The ringleaders were punished and so the affair ended 

What must have been the feelings of Mr. Dowton, on landing in 
America, to find his ancient crony, the warm-weather tragedy, 
amusing the audience inside of the Park Theatre; while his old 


friends, “the Gernymen Tailors,’ were outside of it, in a state 
quite as belligerent as they had been one and thirty years before, 


at the Haymarket in London? 





LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK, 


BOOK TABLE. 

We have been very much delighted with a volume called “ Cam- 
perdown,”’ recently issued from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanch- 
ard. It is from the pen of Mrs. Mary Griffith, the author of “* Our 
Neighbourhood"’—a work which we handled with some severity on 
‘its first and last appearance,”’ as they say of actors, “ before the 
publick.”” Camperdown we like better than Mrs. G.’s former effort, 
and shall therefore proceed to chronicle ouripse dizit. It abounds 
in graphick delineations of character, lively fancy, shrewd remark ; 
and, above all, in sound, good, commonsense. The ladies will 
read it with delight, for our fair author loses no opportunity of ad- 
vocating the position and character of the gentler portions of crea- 
tion—and the gentlemen will find in her pages much that they can 

\] 


turn to their own account ll the sketches of ** Camperdown” are 





founded on events of real life, and are well written. ‘I 





are 81x 
in number, viz :—Three hundred years hence; “ The Surprise ;” 
“The Little Couple; “The Baker's 


Dozen,” and “ The Thread-and-Needle Store,” all quaint and do- 


“The Seven Shanties ;” 


mestick subjects; and all furnishing opportunities for the displav of 





the writer’s best powers. Of these we prefer the last. The heroine, 
Jenny Hart, is a character as wel! known in Philade Iphia as Laurie 
lood is in our own immediate vicinity. She still keeps * The Thread- 
and-Needle Store,” which forms the groundwork of the story, 
where, from the patronage bestowed upon her by the ladies of our 
fair sister city, she has established herself for life, and in compara- 
tive made pe ndence We have only room for some de tac he d portions 
of the work, which may be taken as a sample of the whole 
PAINTERS THREE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE 
“You have preserved the picture of my dear Ophelia; she sat 


to two of the best painters of the day, Sully and Ingham; the one 


} 


you have was painted by Ingham, and is m the gay dress of the 


tie Ihe other, which ber brother bad in his pOssessioh, was in 
a quaker dress, and was painted by Sully.” 




















“We have u l, and it ts mvaluable for the sweetness of ex- 
ud the grace of attitude The one in your room is ad- 
mirable likewise it ahounds in beauties No one since has ever 
been able to paint in that style, it be irs examination closely Was 
he admired as an artist in your day '”’ 
Yes; he was a dis shed painter, but he deserved |} s rep- 
utation, for he bestowed immense labour on luis portraits, and sent 
oO r+ unfinished trom his ds.” 
Lb orirait | s e out of date now ; it began to de- 
cline about ve vear La7v It was a strange iste, that of covering 
cw s Ww i ys, W ‘ your rate aret 1d to burn up 
is useless Where cha er, beauty and grace were 
ct ‘ vl t \ ody ‘ was well eno 
i wr ot 8 ! es es Ser VE I 
s ; i | ti s 0 e det so Vhere re no 
oo sts now ve la cde itt painter in your day— 
Leshe Ilis s e still considered as Very great treasures, 
d they x the very highest prices 
ACTORS ¢ THE TWENTY-SECOND CENTURY 
“A ) ' s \ e men and w er cation, such as 
e | s \W s Ke es, the Keans, of vour d 
I ‘ " > wil erior r n our cities 
| sa , » liste o one of Shakspeares plays, for 
‘ ‘ > ‘ i ‘ ( itri- 
) ! $ stet i ikea of our society 
. nv o ' rhe wo " | dian. 
t t t t body they e from 
‘Vers ¢ ‘ s t. itis no ‘ extraord iry 
a tha sas \ dav, to see 1 worthiess lawyer, or mer- 
» see rhe ‘ o ¥ too, he 
; B eis no set of people more worthy of 
es vers \ snore » be 
eure t ‘ ( iss s t ed the 
i © «et ‘ | sume vou Know that there isa 
4 et i iol K actors 
AN INDUSTE Ss WOMAN 
She does evervt r 1 anvthing. In the morning she finds 
out w ot the « ‘ ire the selest to be the sickest through 
we ¢ - carries w ( lor she is a owerlul, strong 
wotma oa se sie S$, seats the ¢ are an ovuscure 
‘ ‘ s yw k , ‘ nes amiss If it ts s g- 
dav. s 5 o her « \s suds before the lady of the house 
s d " < ew torce | out t she has 
done AO ie Ss WOrK sé f hie Ss. and ted the 
4 or ¢ ‘ nw si scraps e heat equires 
Ss « ithers j ‘ ‘ ‘ asket added to her 
oad, otf she oes to tet ose at home with che savoury scraps in 
her basket When s forces her way into a house she takes no 
money, contenting herseil with receiving broken meat for her pay, 
and if there is more than enough for the family, she takes it in to 
diddy Brady, or to one poor body or other. But this vagrant dis- 


position is fast leaving her, for she is so useful and so cheerful that 


there are very lew families that can do without her She scents a 
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dinner or a tea-party at a great distance, and she gets there in the 


nick of time to be of service. She makes yeast, soap, candles, bread 
—whitewashes, takes out grease and stains, paints rooms, mends 
broken windows and china; cuts better cold-slaw, as the Dutch 
call it, finer and quicker than any one ; makes sourcrout, pickles 
and preserves , knows how to put up shad and smoke he Trings ; in 
short, in her ramblings she watched the different wavs of doing 
things, and now she sets up for herself. You cannot think what a 
really useful woman Bonny Betty is ; it is a pity that the children 
are so sickly. 
, A CONTENTED MIND 


** What was it,” you ask, “that Fanny did not know?” All 
that she knew I have told you already, gentle reader. Do you 
think that she ever so much as dreamed that the earth moved 











TO 


READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. He was again removed to Charlestown, again discharged, and 


f 1835 again replaced in the Worcester Asylu 












We disagree with “ H. C. W..” as to the relative merits of the two portions of | ° * "0°" ¥ any offensive cries at prese 
his communications ; we shall be happy to publish The Forsaken.— The stan nu the re y of those w he hea ‘ 
Toa Star, by ** Claud Ella” are respectfully decitned wm th present form ght, att t e Sus et 
The chattge wm the rhythm at the fifth stan clio and the ape : f 4 was at 
union of rhyme and reason should alwa ve y ’ ® . 
merus and will bear mending.— The sprit Poetry of ' : - ‘ 
Life, by ** D..” but the measure is rugged and wmpractica the we r . ul t sa ' 
would require more ¢ ration than we could poss give t T siat * in s s t 
ter On Names, by Jared,” «ws filed f wsertion.— The fiywe upon f thes ‘ s I ' 
Born’s exquisite song of The R r is altogether too ¢ nite for « . 
columns—the wrtter is certainly mu k-mad.— Le tut ‘ =s . 
arranged tt according to our own taste, shall appea ' A 

t i ‘ miles 
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the winter 


Here, t gh excitable, 
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‘ eque he was 
i. 
‘ show cause t 
was opposed by J ( 
he the Y the trans 
amples fron ks tne 
ve rw suvs that iv 
t ‘ { s, by 
“ t f twe 
ss whicl ere was a 
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around the sun’? that mahogany was once a tree’ that the carpet ‘ t ‘ t ‘ . s frow 
came irom a sheep's back! that her bobbinet lace came from a s ‘ Vv plac t uls 1 nh the string 
> .TTD ’ . ces 1 s thus ¢ et . 
cotton ped! As to her silk dress, could it be supposed that her SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1836 : t . ” 
Imagination ever ran riot so far as to beleve that litthe worms spun . any 
the web’ Does any one think for a moment, that she knew that Inmen’s Portrait of Mr. Ha We have for s . " 
* ‘ ‘ 
quills were plucked from the wing of a goose! that paper came | possession of the most accurate likeness of this ers . : é 
: . : “ ih the “ 
from old rags’ that a looking-glass was ever anything but the || complished, and « it native poet ever taken, w we é 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
smooth, polished thing it now Is She saw loads of hay pass, and | since have shed, had we been enabled to find an « ‘ : 
et ‘ i © of othe od that 
knew that horses were fed with it; but she never speculated on , Who could and wor » yustice the ul, A Mr , e dif e 4 
the manner in which it became hay It is a chance if she knew i ed Mr. 1 . has been t ’ ‘ . eon ‘ ‘ P 
that it was once grass Not that Fanny had never read all this, ecto t painter sell rhe result thie ‘ " , : : 
when very young, in her little books; but she read without letung , . mw . ‘ " Mr. 1 Wore hi 
1 t nd { en ous ' s t t i 
anything make an impression Nothing was a mystery to her; |“ hands ¢ ' . fu ‘ r ba s 
a4 . creditat to the artists € ed in its prod 1 
she never made a doubt of anything; but took things and left them “0 - : etter u 
: " ent nt t d sc! r i . 
just as she found them, either in books or in conversation . . \ : 
erary rt ol rhis w ‘ 
A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE sket s \ gs { an eminent pen, a wi } ' 4 
the « ri w et It w t first t ' A “ 
A man finds he cannot make his wav in the world withont = yiwes w on me, W ‘ i t 
honesty and industry, so that although his father’s example may do | q sha exquis . ens of tl ‘ j ah. 

. ea © lastes 
much, he has to de per d upon his own exertions he must Work, he union f sint ‘ a can rout We tee ‘ i ‘ " 
must be honest, or he cannot attain to any enviable rank But the © this « r f t fewt A . , 

“e 
tender soothings of a mother. her sympathy, her devotedness, her ‘ S| WW the M a va ' ‘ . 
forgiving temper—all this sinks deep in a clild’s heart; and let d " work ‘ l s - 
him wander ever so wide, let him err. or let him lead a life of virtue, , \ bs 
> re on 
the remembrance of all this comes like a holy calm over his heart I f I = ' 
nat $ t \ } ) l 
and he weeps that he has offended her, or he rejoices that he has ™“ M 
’ mc’ : : : ’ r “ ‘ | 
listened to her disinterested, gentle admonition ; ' is 
“ 1 W they \ 
Was ‘ 
MEMORY OF THE HEART they are f the winds ; Ww the ladies ‘ ‘ - 7" 
We “ ! t we is s 
Many and many an evening have I been soothed by the gentle . iene a ! 
s ati ‘ und v ‘ t 
rustling of the leaves, as the mild breeze passed over them It aeneeent off ane - t : hon . ‘ 
seemed as if the spint of my mother was there, and | would listen ‘ . “ : : P 
and fancy that I heard her whispering to me, and nl wo i shut t ‘ t quarto, se will s 4 1 
my eyes and let the cool soft air fall on mv cheek, and say to ps, to the f the ot! x; but we sha \ 
wi 
myself, perhaps it is the breath of my mother To this dav, now { 1e prese dd 1 fact ecent ‘ 
that [T am a man, I still seem to hear that ever to be loved vorce in cumstances of w \ © ga . ef , 
> silen yf ve mel her © summe 1 mur thy rorl 
the silence « the 1 it, when th mmer wind murs thro i GEentTLenen—t , ef tt y or t P ‘ bios 
the tolave I used, at that forlorn period of my existence, to wive urs, | ase st You é 
myself up to those delusions tll my heart has fairly throbbed with 
‘ We i k, w 
emotion 
ed reache s from ‘ consort 
CONFIDING LOVE 
¥ MY DEAR sigs—As a v ed : os 
A man never feels his power and responsibility so strongly as . with renew s 1 ‘ I 
“ 
when a lovely woman leans on him for s port, and relhes on his work nearly c . y i . 
. -£ : ‘ 
courage and his ability to protect her What a tful sensation : | , 
comes Over a mat shen knows t t there s one } , the 1 
world who t sts to him entirely, and lo ~ to nast first s 
and the best one but a husband ca ive 1 fee e¢ ve || ™ . ervam 5 
it as long as | continues ; It Is a pleasure t which he never o « n ketch ! , 
wearies ‘ ' 
— n ‘ se to say, that w . satis all \ 
s the ” e si 
Mr D nlap’s new work. entitled “ Thirty Ve rs Avo: or, Me- v , the 
moirs of Zeb Spitfard, the Water Drinke ’ < en shed by " ‘ t 
t ‘ " k “ 
Bancroft and H vy. andis a valuable a t oO the « e of ra 
' 
tional tem It shows how spl ‘ i] I W . Ml 
‘ 
tunities are « sed by a propensity to ‘ ree nd not only re ’ oa A ‘ 
rendered useless to their possessors, but the « ‘ fy Ad des —_— A WC. “ 
TT \\ Mr. D j , ‘ * te 
struc tot esa 3 s det V t st 5 . 
ing. anc s! : s | es ve NT ' 
The work affords ins i othe nme ves O ‘ a © Wavs , 
i 
oOo! the worid, s s te ad ~ ‘ neans of s 
tiniz rand ex ‘ S the veter or ot é Arts of ‘ ‘ 
Desig w hile . sand « = whom } .|' 8 wa . 
had a f yurse oO s \ 1 eventf B ‘ 
are ohta ! ( er | 
afford u ’ em Iness ac 
to families \ so re , 7 
“ « 
ana is ‘ t nee Ih \ swe have s ~ ! 
} , j } , } } M 
aeepiy eres i) Ana Ss moral 0 ome 0 every lea 4 
n 
hear ' 
D 
We have seena s ur er e tif Y of Ne ‘ ! 
Dictionary of e | s vr y ( rles R “ b 
printed from Lo en ) } shed here by J , ‘ 
The best idea of \ eo sd \ 5 ‘ 
comparist { « ‘ s es W ] s s ] ' ‘ ! 4 
and cision of ons, t { Css | plOUSNeSS « 
illustrations sing am s ‘ wcter of the ex 
the ‘ atness ed } S > ta ‘ ‘ i 
é 
rem tq ea s and an spens e i t to every 
B 
we.-ordercd ary . 
A pretty translation from the German of Carove. by Mrs. Ans : — 
i 
(who 1s so famed for the taste ele mnt ma err y/ 1 she ' A j 
‘ 
lished in Buston, entitled *“* Story without an end.” consisting of 
; : : A V » " 
allegories and emblems adapted to the juve l lerstar ng, a 
‘ ; . ; . . a“ 
all impressing a sound and useful lesson by g ef und pertinent 
imagery It is s perbly printed, and can be lof Francis, - 7 ’ 1 
Broadw w ‘ i i ; | 
= av é " at arle . 
Professor Ingraham’s beautiful novel of “* Lafitte: the Pirate of ss , ‘ I i ‘ P ¢ 
sare 
the Gulf,” has also appeared, and the first impression is already ex to s¢ W ‘ H 
1 } s ry t a 
hausted. Of this work we have already afforded our readers several 
irned to Bes “ ef aw ¢ e was pe 4 I Ata t 
é é 


Di tht t ' ' ' ' 7 
e] tsodes + lengli the iiusions returmed, and the consequent uritability and violen asa set liv wwe of Jama ery neora 
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THE HOME OF MY HAPPY HOURS. 


A BALLAD—THE POETRY BY ROBERT FALKESTONE WILLIAMS—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY 8S. NELSON. 
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Though the rosebud's sweet robe, in all parts of the globe, 

| May be prized as the sweetest of flow'rs, 

There's a blossom that grows, quite as bright as the rose, 
Near the home of my happy hours! 


3 


There are feelings new born, when the bud’s on the thorn, 
That will fade fast as April's sweet show’'rs; 

But this soul must away, ere my love shall decay, 
For the home of my happy hours! 








MISCELLANY. 

Bunker's HILL.—The anniversary of the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
was celebrated at Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the seventeenth of 
Alexander H. Everett 
delivered an oration, which is praised for its anecdote and its elo- 


June, with unusual “* pomp and cireumstance.” 
quence, although it lasted two hours and a half. Thirteen revolution- 
ary veterans were present, ten of whom were at the identical battle 
In the course of the oration another of such “dumb mouths” as An 
tony terms the rents in Cwsuar’s mantle, produced a great sensation 
The very ball which killed General Warren was exhibited by Mr 
Everett, wrapped in a piece of paper stained with Warren's blood ! 
It was taken from the hero's body by Mr. Savage, on the day after 
the battle 

MORALS OF PARIS AND LoNDON.—In Paris, vice is refined and 
veiled, so as to shock neither the individual himself, nor the world 
The reputable and disreputable of the community are separated by no 
distinct line of demarcation. In London this boundary is universally, 
if not strictly observed. There are few circles in Paris into which a 
modest English woman, with merely English habits, ean advanta- 
geously be introduced. The women of France mingle with the men 
in the conversations of the world, and wil! talk freely of the intrigues 
of the opera-dancers without further transgression. An English 
woman, laying aside her national reserve, and indulging in a new 
license, will not know, with the French woman, how and where to 
stop 

Fanny wricut.—In a Cincinnati notice of the Lectures of Mrs 
Darusmont, (formerly Miss Fanny Wright.) it is related that her dis- 
eourse will comprise a geographical sketch of the North American 
Continent, and show the two-fold action of the American Institutions 
on the territory and on the population. She will present also a sketch 
of the Civil History of the United States 

GretNa-GReeN.—The Gretna-Green Blacksmith, Peter Movolie, 
died a few weeks ago, but his office was not in interregnum for an hour 

NEW SOCIETY 
lumbia, called the * Forest Dramatick Association.” 


There is a society at Washington, District of Co- 


CHALLENGING THE PUBLICATION OF BANNS OF MARRIAGE.—A 
short time since, immediately after the Rev. H. Butler had published 
the banns of marriage in the parish church at Welshpool, a disap- 
pointed lover of one of the females protested against the banns, to 
the great consternation of the congregation. It appears that prepara- 
tions were making for the marriage of the fickle fair one and her dis- 
appointed swain, when, to his serious regret and astonishment, he 
was informed that she had changed her inclination toward him in favour 
of another, and in the first madness of his disappointed hopes. he de 
termined to ** stop the banns.” “ Frailty, thy name is woman.” 

FAaMiLy OF POLIGNAC The fatality of the family of Polignac to 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, is a curious and remarkable fact 
Most historians of the revolution have represented the court schemes 


| } 


prepared in the apartments of Madame de Polignac, among the proxi- 


t 
mate causes of the ruin of Louis the Sixteenth She was a beautiful 
woman, accomplished in intrigue the particular favourite ot the 
young Count d’Artors, and mother of the late and last minister of 
Charles the Tenth; so that the mother having caused the ruin of one 
king, her son, after the lapse of forty years, has had the chief share 
in overthrowing the throne of his brother 

Ancestors.—No one ever need complain of want of ancestors, 
when it can be proved that no one can have had less than one million 


in twenty generations. Here is the calculation ;—At first two parents ; 


in the second remove four—the parents of his father and mother; and 


in the tl ird, eight the } irents of his two grandfathers and two erand- 


mothers ; by the same rate of progression, ten hundred and twenty 
four in the tenth; so that, as commen arithmetick will prove, the 
twentieth generation will afford us the million of which we have just 
spoken 

Fints.—We read a mention under the head of “ Errata,” of a couplet 


written after the word ** Finis,” at the end of a stupid book 


Finis ' an errour or a lie, my friend ; 
In writing tvolish books there is no end 


DispvTiING Aa BILL.—Prentice says of a man who disputed the 
charges of one Bill Simmons, an Illinois tavern-kee per, and kicked him 
for persisting in them, * That, we suppose, was what he called footing 


the buy 





tern Argus,” published at Port- 






THE TATTOOED MAN.—The 
land, Maine, announces 4 sort of theatrical performance entirely new. 
It isentitled, “* A new dramaof action and dialogue,” to be called the 
. Adventures ef J. F. O'Connell ;” the 
part of J. F. O'Connell to be “ 


South Sea Islands, or the 
personated by himself—when he will 
perform the same dance which preserved his life on his arrival among 
the savages ; also, an original spear dance, which he introduced at the 
ceremony of his wedding with the chief's daughter, after he had been 
tattooed.” 
Mr. H. Eberle, and O'Connell's wife, by Mrs. 11. Eberle, which, consider- 


ing Mr. O'Connell offers the whole affair as a reality, might place Mr. 


Phe companion of Mr. O'Connell is to be represented by 


H. Eberle in an awkward situation 

FippLters.—At Lowell, Massachusetts, it is said that a man was 
committed to jail charged with being @ common fiddler. Some of these 
prosperous Lowellites must have just come home trom a voyage 


ucross the ocean, and | 


bringing foreign tastes back with them, have 
taught the people to eschew anything short of Paganini It was re- 
t or the Rev. Mr. Fiddler, the 


marked by one person, that it was lucky 
! 


traveller, that he was not at Lowell, for if the police were on the look- 


out for common fiddlers, the reverend bookmaker would have stood a 
poor chance for his liberty 
Biack piamonps.—In England, the famil 


* black diamonds.” 


ar title of coal mines is 


By the calculation of a Spamard, the English 


them He find 


the English coal mines is eighteen milli 





epithet scarcely overrates t the annual produce of 


tons, or four hundred 


and fifty mallions of franks; while that of the gold and silver mines of 





America is but two hundred and twenty no ons ; leaving a balance 


f the “ ick diam is” of Great Britain. 


of double in favour of tl 
Rerarter.—* What car 
sighed a jilted lover. ‘ The mails,” replies the editor of the New- 


Yorker 








1 be more uncertain than the females! 





ished every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets, 





" te the office of the Transcript Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per 
m, payable, m all cases, im advance All letters must be post-paid , 
and directed to the editors 


Scott & Co. Printers ver of John and Gold-streets 
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